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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In financial as well as in political history we often find that 
in distant places similar movements begin at the same time 
without any concert or mutual knowledge. The operation of 
this principle is illustrated in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association at Philadelphia. A similar asso- 
ciation has lately been formed among the banks of Great 
Britain, and there is little reason to doubt that both these 
societies have their origin in necessity, and are capable of 
rendering great services to the cause of sound banking. At 
some future time we shall endeavor to give an account of 
the constitution, objects and work of the English society. 
On another page of this issue, we publish a report of the 
American Association. Several attempts have been made in 
past years to establish a union among our banks. We be- 
lieve the first of these attempts began as long ago as the 
year 1838. In May, 1837, all the banks in the United States 
suspended specie payments. When the panic had abated, 
some of the banks in New York and elsewhere took meas- 
ures to summon a convention, and on the 11th April, 
1838, 158 bank delegates, from eighteen States, assembled 
in this city for the purpose of united action in regard to 
the currency and the resumption of specie payments. We 
need not detail the proceedings of this convention further 
than to say that it voted by a large majority to resume 
in January, 1839, and that to its deliberations in part was 
due the establishment of that celebrated system of banking 
which was created by the New York Legislature in the Act of 
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April, 1838. This system, as is well known, was not only com- 
mended in high terms by Sir R. Peel and by other English 
bank reformers during the Parliamentary debates which pre- 
ceded the passage of the British Bank Act of 1844, but it 
was the basis on which were modeled the chief features of 
our national banking system, as organized by Mr. Chase and 
Mr. McCulloch in 1863 and 1864 under the national currency 
law. 

The second convention was held in this city in 1865, two 
years after the National Banking system had been set up. 
Like the first convention it was largely attended by bank 
officers from all parts of the country. It was, however, re- 
stricted to the officers of the National banks; and the plan 
of uniting these institutions together in a national associa- 
tion proved abortive. The foundation and the principles on 
which this union was attempted, proved too narrow for the 
superstructure which was designed to rest upon them. 

Last year a third convention was held at Saratoga, under 
much more promising auspices. A large and influential body 
of bank officers and bankers assembled, but as mature delib- 
eration was necessary, all that was done was to prepare the 
preliminaries for a permanent organization, and final action was 
postponed till the present year. On Tuesday, October 3d, the 
Philadelphia convention assembled, and its sessions continued 
for three days. During that time a constitution was adopted, 
officers were chosen, and a permanent association was 
created, having for its Executive Committee bankers promi- 
nently known in the chief cities of the United States. Among 
the features of this association which commend it to the confi- 
dence of the banking community, two or three are worthy of 
special notice. It is limited to no single class of banks, but it 
includes trust companies, and savings banks, as well as National, 
State and private banks. It has, moreover, a definite practi- 
cal object in view. It aims to spread among the banks and 
to make accessible to them throughout the country, such in- 
formation as will be of general utility in regard to legisla- 
tion and other questions. For example, there is the subject 
of taxation. It is well-known that our banks are suffering 
from excessive fiscal burdens. No less than one hundred 
banks in various parts of the United States have succumbed 
within a few months. The profits of legitimate banking are 
for obvious reasons so much diminished, that the banks are 
no longer able to pay as heavy taxes as formerly. During 
the war, and while the inflation of paper money values was 
at its height, a stimulus was given to all kinds of business, 
and the profits of banking and of commerce generally, were 
much larger than they are now. War taxes were imposed 
both on commerce and on banking; and, notwithstanding the 
pressure of these burdens, they were endured until the close 
of the war, when most of them were gradually removed. 
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pealed, and those imposed upon the banks alone survive. 
Under these circumstances the American Bankers’ Association 
deems it wise to make its first movement in opposition to 
these taxes. It is circulating petitions for signature through- 
out the country, and it has issued various documents in aid 
of the effort to be made at the coming session of Congress, for 
removing the war taxes from the banks. Three reasons are 
given why these taxes should be repealed. First, they are 
inequitable, excessive and unjust. The banks cannot afford 
to pay them. They are suffering under the pressure of these 
and other burdens, and they are looking forward to the still 
heavier burdens which will be imposed upon them by the 
approaching resumption of specie payments. In view of the 
present and prospective burdens which are incident to the 
banking business, they declare that except the relief asked 
for be granted, they will be compelled to go out of the busi- 
ness. The next reason assigned is that the taxes in question 
belong to the system of war taxation, and should have been 
repealed with the rest of that system years ago. 

As scarcely any other vestiges of specific war taxation re- 
main now upon the statute book, the banks contend that it 
is a demand of simple justice that all the war taxes on 
the business of banking should be at once removed. Finally 
they point to the fact that in no other country in modern 
times is the business of banking selected for taxation as in 
the United States. In England no banks pay taxes to the 
Government, except those which issue bank notes. On such 
banks a tax is imposed in proportion to the amount of 
notes issued. Such a tax our banks should not object to 
pay upon their circulation. But the tax upon their capital 
and deposits is both impolitic and unjust, and it is these 
taxes of which a repeal is demanded. 

Of course there are many other subjects, some of which 
we have lately ventured to suggest, as adapted to occupy 
the attention of the Association hereafter. But they have 
done well to take up in the first instance a question of so 
definite and popular a character as that of oppressive taxa- 
tion. It has been well said that there is no bond so likely 
as a grievance to bind great bodies of men together. When 
the banks become accustomed to act together for this com- 
mon object they will the more easily form the habit of 
acting together for other purposes. In union they will not 
only find strength, but many other benefits conducive to 
sound banking. The American Bankers’ Association, under 
its vigorous management, is full of promise, and its perma- 
nent establishment on the basis of broad and liberal prin- 
ciples should promote the growth of our banks and the 
Strength of our financial system. 


Nearly all the war taxes of every description have been re- | 
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THE CLEARING HOUSES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The report of the annual meeting of the New York Clear- 
ing House, which appears elsewhere, is very suggestive. It 
proves that the transactions of the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber were smaller than those of any year since 1863. The 
total clearings compare as follows with those of previous 
years : 


New YorK CLEARING House TRANSACTIONS, 1872-76. 
Year ending Sept. 30. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 


Currency exchanges. 32,636,997,403 -33,972,773,942 »20,850,681,962 .23,082,276,858 .«19,874,815,360 
Currency balances... 1,213,293,827 - 1,152,372,108 . 971,231,280 . 1,404,346,845 « 1,009,533,037 
Gold exchanges...... 1,207,372,164 . 1,488,278,882 . 2,005,245,673 . 108,940,058 . 1,722,458,886 
Gold balances 215,288,880 . 322,135,916. 315,521,895. 18,284,429. 285,508,991 


Total transactions.... 35,272,952,275 .36,935,560,850 .24,142,680,812 .24,613,848,192 .22,892,316,275 

Average daily currency 
exchanges..........+ 

Average daily currency 
balances 


79326,301 + 70,349,427 
31939265 « 35173,958 » 3,608,976 = 3,288,381 

These figures show the extent to which general business, as 
well as that of the stock exchange, has fallen off since the 
panic of 1873. To illustrate this point still further, we com- 
pare the statistics for the last twenty-three years : 


105,964,277 - 117,022,137- 68,439,483 - 


3,765,821 « 


CuRRENCY EXCHANGES AND BALANCES, 1853 TO 1876. 


Oct. to 
Oct. 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 


Currency 
Exchanges. 

$ 5, 759,455,987 
5, 302,912,098 
6,906, 213, 328 
8,333,226, 718 
4,756,664, 386 
6,448,005,956 
7,231, 143,056 
5,915» 742,758 
6,871,443, 591 
14,867, 597,848 
24,097, 196,655 
26,032, 384, 341 
28, 717,146,914 
28,675, 159,472 
28,484, 288,636 
37,407,028,986 
27,804, 539,405 
29, 300, 986,682 
33,344, 369. 568 
33.972; 7732942 
20, 850,681,962 
23,042, 276,858 
19,874,815, 360 


Cash Balances 
aid, 


* $297,411.493 


289,694, 137 
334,714,489 
365,313,901 
314,238,910 
363,984,682 
380,693,438 
353,383,944 
415,530,331 
677,626,482 
885,719,204 
1,035,765, 107 
1,066, 135, 106 


+ 1.144,963,451 


1, 125,455,236 
I, 120, 318, 307 
1,036,484, 821 
1,209, 721,029 
1,213,293, 827 
1,152, 372, 108 

971,231,280 
1,104, 346,845 
1,009, 533,937 


Average Daily 
Exchanges. 
$ 19, 104, 504 
17,412,052 
22,278, 107 
26,968, 371 
153939735 
20,867,333 
232401,757 
19, 269, 520 
22,237,681 
48,428,657 
77984455 
84,796,040 
93> 541,195 
93, 101, 167 
92, 182, 163 
121,451,392 
90, 274,478 
95, 133-073 
105,964,277 
111,022, 137 
68, 139,483 
79,326,301 
79; 349,427 


Average Daily 
Balances. 


$ 988,078 

940, 565 
1,079,724 
1,182,245 
1,016,954 
1,177,943 
1,232,017 
1,151,087 
1,344,768 
2,207,252 
2,866,405 
39373,827 
35472,752 
3,717,413 
3,642,249 
3,637,307 
3,365,210 
3927,665 
3939265 
3,765,921 
3,173,958 
3,608,976 
3,288, 381 


All these transactions have been settled without any loss or 


error. 


The Clearing House now consists of fifty-nine banks, 
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fourteen of which are state banks, having an aggregate capi- 
tal of $12,385,200; while forty-five banks are under the 
national law and have a capital of $66,150,000. The aggre- 
gate capital of the fifty-nine banks in the association is 
therefore $78,535,200, against $80,435,200 a year ago. In 
addition to these banks, sixteen others clear through 
various members of the association; thus the whole 
of the banks in the city of New York are seventy-five. 
Of these the twenty-eight state banks have a capital of 
$ 15,322,200, while the forty-seven national banks have a total 
capital of $66,500,000. It would be interesting to give to 
the public an annual report of all the Clearing Houses in 
the United States. These institutions are now twenty in 
number, as is shown in the subjoined list : 


CLEARING Houses OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Established, City. State. No. of Banks. 
1855 .ceseeees Poorer New York........... asdnsvcsensds, DORE MOMs ccncssxsess enasnaconas 59 
PE scvcsccceccesscaes BOStOR.. ..0scs0ssesscccccseccsccees Massachusetts........ .sseeseeeee 51 
ecnsecscescassesse Philadelphia .........ssseeeseeees Pennsylvania .......0..sssesese0s 27 
1858.....008 eesssocses PRIMM: cicnecsscneckosscnssact Maryland.......seccce-sessssse-se 20 
peasdconsacssseess CUOOIEME iscierccessecescccssnsac MUI cbteinieapsnsbsnesccsidecens 


seeseecececceecses 


Indianapolis, ......cc0esesseseeees MUNN ie codeccnacassdensesennasia 14 
ee janabee New Orleans.........cscseseeees OGM, sircsncsasscssccosssisas 


sovccesecesesseses SRATISAS WILLY. ccccescccccccsesecees LAUSD: cccseessccsrscsseessesesese 


Sasol mpidesalaisdacdaan (ANN Naas cacdasedencapmeh camara PEMEIOER ccc sieceses..cscessseces 
hadwekeskabenseness CIEE, acaacnccsoncctacencnesbs 


PoP reeerrrrrer iii) 


sovccccccccccccees LLQUISVILIC, ,.cccccccccerccvescesese FXCIILUUCK Ys sesee saccesrscesesscses 


seccccesccescccses SSQOWOLL o cecccercccccscssesesesseses ISLAQSALIIUSELL Ss socee secsesscesee 


Twenty Clearing Houses..............ccccccccccsscccccccccscocsecsees - 394 


If every one of these Clearing Houses were to publish its 
annual transactions, at a uniform period of the year, a con- 
siderable aid would be given to the investigation of the 
financial and banking movements of the country. In this 
country the operations of Clearing Houses are more com- 
pletely developed than in Europe. The improvement we 
have suggested would tend to bring our clearing methods 
a step nearer to perfection. Another suggestion is that the 
twenty Clearing Houses should be so associated together 
as to form a bond of union among the banks throughout 
the country. The plan offers many important advantages ; 
and were it feasible, it would no doubt prove capable of 
doing much good. But the machinery of the American Bank- 
ing Association is much better fitted than that of our Clearing 
Houses to keep up the active correspondence which would 
be needful. 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES. 


BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


The last quarterly report of mercantile failures issued by 
Dun, Barlow & Co. is very instructive. The principal 
lessons it teaches are that the revival of general business 
is by no means so active or so far advanced as some of the 
more hopeful observers have supposed ; and secondly, that the 
recovery of the tone of confidence has been more evident 
during the last month than at any previous period since the 
panic of 1873. With regard to the first point, the circular 
before us shows that the failures for the last three months, 
amounting in number to 2,450, show an increase over those 
of the previous quarter, of. 656. It was expected that the de- 
cline in the second quarter of this year, as compared with 
the first, would be followed by a similar reduction in the 
number for the third quarter; but the improvement in busi- 
ness did not begin till two-thirds of the quarter had expired, 
and even then it was too restricted to influence very much 
the affairs of men in an embarrassed position. The amount 
of liabilities involved in the failures of the third quarter of 
the year, shows a considerable decrease in proportion to the 
number reported. 

As a further illustration of the extent of the depression of 
business, which continued to so recent a period, but is now 
partially relieved, the circular gives the statistics of the in- 
solvencies of each of the last seven quarters, and shows that 
14,787 mercantile failures have occurred in that period, in- 
volving a total indebtedness of $358,000,000. This gives an 
average liability for each insolvent of $24,235, with an aver- 
age number of 2,112 insolvents in each quarter. It ,will 
therefore be seen that, while the last three months have been 
fruitful in failures, to the extent of about 300 above the aver- 
age, the gross indebtedness of each of these failures has 
been some $5,000 less in the present quarter than for the 
seven previous quarters. A comparison of the three months 
just closed with the same quarter last year leads to a similar 
conclusion. In number the insolvencies are greater, but less 
in amount. The average liabilities are only $19,000 for each 
failure, against $30,000 each for the third quarter of 1875. 
Several inferences are suggested by these figures; for instance, 
the failures are more numerous among the smaller traders, 
and fewer large disasters are reported ; and, moreover, the 
failures of credit have been gradually lessened and indebted- 
ness reduced. Both these conclusions lead to the belief 
that the state of business and of credit is undergoing a 
favorable change. Subjoined are the tables: 
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Third aw in 
STATES AND 1876. 


TERRITORIES. No. of Amount of 
Failures. Liabilities. 


$ 
9898 , 


I 3,000 
California. . R 
City of San Fr’cisco. - 260,280 


116,900 . 
. 1,018,583 . 
11,400 , 
68,600 , 
26,200 . 


Connecticut. .......++. 


55,000 


1,412,410 ; 
1,538,900 . 

. 1,104,400 , 
. 1,701,500 . 
. 97,400 . 
- 1,037,472 . 
Louisiana. Supine enue 6. 24,200 , 
578,700 . 

302,745 . 

- 4,191,886 , 

- 1,528,900 , 

- 3:469,555 . 

843,904 . 

119,050 , 

268,500 . 

975,824 . 

20,000 , 

30,900 . 

42,700 . 


Kentucky. ......+.000+6 


403,890 . 


Total for First Nine 
Months in 1876. 


22. 
20 . 
165 . 
326,241. 53 - 


1, 141,683 


3,291,277 .« 
78,400 . 


201,600 . 16 ‘ 
80,977. 16. 
121,000 . 12. 


29555145 - 


3,500 . I. 
——_ 277 . 


7» 514,800 


3,235,521 . 236 . 


32775980 . 
372,400 . 
5,261,172 . 
1,148,993 . 
1,511,250 . 
- 1,449,637 . 
. 11,628,064) 
8,955, 1005 
7:927;399 - 
1,207,989 . 
612,833 . 
1,062, 700 
2,063,057 
75,000 . 
88,100 . 
105.400 . 


New Hampshire..... 


New Jersey 


City of New York . 


72,055 . 
737,513 . 
- 7,095.914 . 
. 8,155,000 , 


463,555 - 
1,642,692 . 
. 16,388,295 . 
. 26,921,660 . 


North Carolina....... 8. 54,600 


. 1,626,447 ; 

City of Cincinnati . + 430,932 . 
. 136,000 , 
. 3,812,962 . 
739 333 . 


OREGON, 6 c500500000000 
Pennsylvania 

City of Philadelphia . 
Rhode Island - 661,888 


South Carolina....... . 49,331 . 
Tennessee ‘ 85,011 . 


Virginia & West Vir. 
Washington Territ’y. 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 


-47,857,371 


Dominion of Canada. 398 . 5,091,914 


772,885 . 
4448, 304) 
2,039,939) 

290,716 . 
8,810,611 
3»459,995 
597592634 
1,307,996 . 
1,755,976 « 
1,246,462 . 

6,000 . 
1,030,630 . 
2,993,842 . 

202,664 . 
3604,344 « 

140,900 . 


.7,050 .156,272,800 5334 


-1,256 . 17,786,150 . 1,569 ‘ 


335 


Total for First Nine 
Months in 1875. 


a—Kee.aA___jJFee—_—_—_ ——_— 
No.of  <Amountof No.of Amount of 
Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 


3,134,111 
562,402 
2,368, 569 


3,654,012 
1,014,805 
543,400 
2, 582, 300 
702,484 
904,000 
9,324,666 


. 15,628,321 


2,490,652 
I, 363, 200 


813,465 
2,725,793 


35.000 
176,400 
411,700 
890,900 

1,894, 103 
8,474,857 


- 31,696,355 
44 


671,429 
4,686, 334 
210,448 


. 13,019,883 


995594 
2,554,518 
598,743 
1,876,239 
53» 500 
472,500 
1,480, 370 
2,804 
1,523,027 


- 131,172,503 
21,911,544 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES JANUARY I, 1875, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1876, 
1875. 1876. 
Failubes. Liabilities. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Liabilithe, 
First Quarter.... 1,982 . $43,173,000 . $21,782. 2,806 . $64,644,000 . $ 23,038 
Second Quarter. 1,581. 33,667,000. 21,295. 1,794 . 43,771,000. 24,398 
Third Quarter... 1,771 . 54,328,000. 30,676. 2,450 . 47,857,371. 19,533 
Fourth Quarter. 2,405. 70,888,000. 29,475. ° . 

With regard to the improvement in business, the circular 
points out several circumstances which have not always been 
fully appreciated in the current estimates of the financial sit- 
uation. For example, there is the fact that the main burden 
of the depression which followed the revulsion of 1873, fell 
upon the manufacturing and mercantile population, while the 
producers in agricultural regions have prospered. The farm- 
ing classes, whose prosperity involves that of all others in 
this country, have been exceptionally favored. Good crops, 
bringing good prices, cheap freights, reduced cost of labor, 
and lower prices for all supplies, have largely increased their 
purchasing power, and placed them in a position compara- 
tively independent of the adverse circumstances which im- 
poverished other classes of the community. 

On this subject Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co. offer the fol- 
lowing pertinent observations: “It is significant that the 
gloom which pervades the commercial horizon of the rest of 
the world, has not only been more disastrous and destructive 
of confidence abroad than in this country, but that the signs 
of vitality, and of a return of healthy trade, seem far more 
distant than here. Excepting France and Belgium, almost in 
every other commercial country the failures have been quite 
as numerous in proportion to the number engaged in busi- 
ness, as in the United States. But in addition to this, the 
daily reports indicate an extent of liabilities far exceeding in 
magnitude those in this country. So that an expansion in 
permanent expenditure in this country far exceeding the 
bounds of prudence, an enormous debt, a disorganized cur- 
rency, a recklessness in trade, and an extravagance in living, 
has not prevented our commercial fabric from sustaining 
itself with far less signs of distress than appear in other 
countries that are free from these hurtful disabilities. Under 
these circumstances, is it not fair to assume that the vigor 
and elasticity exhibited under such pressure, in the presence 
of such adverse conditions, will enable the country the more 
rapidly to achieve a prosperity which shall be permanent and 
all-pervading. The improvement in business within the past 
month may be regarded as the first feeble intimation of this 
change. It would be unsafe to rely, however, too implicitly 
on the expectation that the hard times are nearly over. The 
“spurt” in trade, which some term the activity of Septem- 
ber, is not likely to be followed by a continuous revival 
throughout the autumn and winter. 
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FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1873 TO 1875. 


—-— 1873. —“«“ ——1874.-————“ 39 —— 1875. 
STATES AND No.of Amount of No. of Amount of No.of Amount of 
TERRITORIES, Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 


1,337,000 . 48 . 963,000 . 42 . 1,118,100 
22. 06, . gF - 391,300 
68 . - 237 . 5,281,111 
ese . JO. 918,351 
I5r . 3 + 2,851,926 
a. ‘ ‘ 259, 500 
1g . ‘ . 161,924 
14. ‘ : 262,800 
18. ‘ - 6,128,464 
ée < i . 3,000 
332 - 7,510,000 , - 8,218,470 
167 . 2,397,000 . + 4,804,052 
144 - 2,034,000 , + 1,610,305 
04 - 988,000 . ; 829,400 
167 . 1,879,000 . - 3,669,758 
99 - ’ : + 2,937,684 
. 84. : + 1,537,500 

Maryland.......... ° - m0. re . 10,067, 
Massachusetts.... . ; : 600 : + 27,494,943 
. . . . + 4,123,718 
Minnesota P J ‘. ‘ . 1,803,406 
Mississippi . 909, : . , ‘ 913,565 
Missouri aan . . ‘ ‘ - 3+748,793 
Montana.. aoe eee ° Re . ° 92,000 
Nebraska.......... . * ; . ‘ 197,400 
sie ay olssy i ‘ 1,011,700 
New Hampshire. : : ‘ ° . 1,076,400 
New Jersey : . . . . 2,830,485 
6 ° « 11,920,822 
New York City... : : ‘ ‘ - 49,263,667 
North Carolina... : 6 . . . 928,429 
TADS, soseassreinns : . : ¢ . + 7,293,282 
Saas Tia a : - 219,448 
Pennsylvania. + 31,445,000 . ° ‘ 3. 18,247,872 
Rhode Island. .... + 15,259,000 . . . . 6,281,695 
South Carolina... + 1,927,000 . ° . . 2,781,048 
Tennessee + 1,036,000 . ° . . 1,121,839 
2,495.849 


Utah Territory ... 


: ‘ - 63. 
Virginia & W. Va. - 2,188,000 . . - 138 . 3,296,307 
I 


Washington Ter. ens a i rs ‘ 2,804 
Wisconsin . ; ° » 45 . 2,130,346 


5) 183 5,830 e 


It is interesting to compare the disasters of these years 
with those of the period which has elapsed since the panic of 
1857. We shall have to look back as far as the year 1861 
before we can find the aggregate failures throughout the 
country reaching as high as the average of 1875. In 1861 
the year’s failures were 6,993, and amounted to $ 207,210,000. 
Three-fourths of these aggregates would give 5,244 failures, 
amounting to $155,407,500. 
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FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1857 TO 1875. 
—New York.— -— Boston. —Philadelphia.— —United States.— 
Ne No. 


No. Amount. 0. Amount. mount, No. Amount. 


$ 
. 915 «135,129,000 . 253 .41,010,000 . 280 . 32,954,000 . 4,932 .291,750,000 
- 406 . 17,773,462 . 123. 4,178,925 . 109 + 45225 - 95,749,000 
+ 13,218,000 . 123 . 4,759,000. 105. 2,589,000 . 3,913 . 64, 
. 22,127,297 .172. 4,956,760. 144. - 3,676. 
69,067,114 . 480 .18,317,161 . 389. - 6,993 - 
7,491,000 . 120. 2,073,000. 60. - 1,652. 
- 1,670,000. 50. 1,096. - 14. 485. 
+ 31,654,000. .... tobi 
. 21,370,000 . 
+ 20,573,000 . 
« 20,740,000 . 
+ 20,684,000 . 
+ 92,635,000 . 
+ 32,580,000 . 
- 951 - 49,263,667. .... os esas 
. 645 - 26,921,660. .... oe ri - 156,272,800 
* Jan. 1 to Sept. 30. 

One of the most obvious lessons suggested by these sta- 
tistics is as to the enormous waste of capital which they 
bring to light. They show that since 1868 the failures in 
the United States have amounted to $1,174,449,153, and that 
from 1857 to 1863, the failures amounted to $768,824,000. 
The aggregate of the two periods is $1,943,273,153. If we 
estimate thirty per cent as the average dividend received by 
the creditors, the losses inflicted upon them would amount to 
$ 1,360,291,207, of which sum over 600 millions have been lost 
since 1868. In other words, a sum ‘equal to one-half of 
our national debt. has been lost by the commercial com- 
munity in consequence of the failure of their debtors. 

Another deduction is, that the risks of business, though 
large, are much less than is often supposed, and.that the 
percentage of losses is being slowly reduced. The number of 
insolvencies, however, is greater, though their average amount 
is diminished. The failures for nine months of 1876, are 
7,050, which is more than one per cent. of the firms engaged 
in mercantile business in this country. It will be seen that 
prior to the panic of 1873, the failures did not average, for 
several years, more than one per cent. per annum. Since the 
panic it has barely reached one per cent. Hence, the failures 
for three-quarters of this year affect a greater proportion of 
the business firms than the average of previous years. As 
we have said, however, the proportionate amounts of capital 
lost by the insolvencies are diminishing, and we are war- 
ranted in deducing the inference, that of late, credits have 
been more judiciously given than in former years, as is 
proved by the circumstance that the failures individually are 
for smaller sums, although the great general volume of mer- 
cantile business in the country, was probably about the same 
in each year. The amount of the mercantile business of the 
country has been lately estimated at 68,000. millions of dollars 
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a year. This estimate would give 51,000 millions as the ag- 
gregate transactions of nine months. Hence it appears that 
51,000 millions of commercial transactions have yielded but 
156 millions of insolvencies. If thirty per cent. was paid to 
the creditors, their losses would be 110 millions, or less than 
one-fourth per cent. Hence it appears that great as are the 
risks of mercantile business, an insurance fund of one-fourth 
per cent. would not only suffice to pay the actual losses at 
the high average of the last nine months, but it would leave 
a surplus for emergencies, of seventeen millions of dollars. 
Of course we do not decide whether or not it is possible in 
the present condition of business, to apply the principle of 
insurance to bad debts, or whether the obstacles to the adop- 
tion are not too great to be surmounted. We simply renew 
the suggestion we made on the subject some months ago, 
that it may be kept alive in the public mind. 


eee 


THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING INTEREST ON 
DEPOSITS. 


It is well known that a lively discussion has sprung up 
among the banks of London, with regard to the custom of 
paying interest on current accounts. The method of attract- 
ing capital to the banks by the payment of interest, has been 
of great service in certain stages of the past history of bank- 
ing in this country and abroad. But it is argued by many 
persons that the stage of bank development has been long 
passed when such payments can be regarded as useful or 
even legitimate. Without going so far as this, we may freely 
admit that there is a necessity for more discrimination than 
has been used on this subject in the past. Still, there is so 
great a diversity of opinion, that we had hoped that a calm, 
temperate analysis of the arguments on both sides of this 
controversy would have been delivered by some of the 
speakers at the recent Bank Convention, at Philadelphia. 
But the multitude of topics pressing on the attention and 
the very short period available for the sessions, precluded 
the possibility of taking up this, as well as several other sub- 
jects of practical interest. As a contribution to the history of 
the controversy, we give the subjoined extract from an article 
in the London Zimes, on one or two of the questions which 
are now most prominent in England : 

“It will be a subject of real regret and danger, if the Lon- 
don banks permit the present condition of their business in 
deposits to pass away without commencing the wholesome 
and long needed reform regarding the rates of interest 
allowed by them on current and deposit accounts. As con- 
cerns the current accounts, the Union and the other one or 
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two banks who still follow that practice, have wisely so cut 
down the rates and altered the conditions, that the whole 
affair has become virtually nominal, and, being nominal, it 
had. better be abandoned altogether. It is a practice wholly 
unsound, when applied to London banking, and it has only 
lingered in two or three cases because long since reduced to 
little more than a plausibility on paper. The allowance of 
interest on deposits is a larger and more serious matter. 
The Bank of England rate is, and has been for some time, 
two per cent. per annum. Under the old rule, the banks 
would have allowed one per cent. on deposits, but for weeks 
past such an allowance would have been the purest folly or 
the most manifest benevolence, for the deposits could not be 
employed at any such rate, and when the masses of capital 
to be dealt with amount to scores of millions the difference 
of a fraction on the wrong side entails the loss of tens 
of thousands in the aggregate. The banks, therefore, 
very wisely have been reducing the allowances to fifteen and 
even ten shillings per cent. per annum, and in no small 
number of cases have been refusing deposits altogether. 
Now, the cardinal condition of all sound and safe banking 
is, that the banker shall not make himself responsible for 
deposits which he cannot employ at a profit in the best 
banking securities. It is no part of the business of a banker 
to act as an investment agent for his customers; and it may 
be safely said, that in all cases where banks have assumed 
and persisted in such functions, they have come to mischief. 
For some years past, and at this moment, the greatest finan- 
cial peril of the country is precisely this undue and enormous 
accumulation of scores of millions of deposits in the hands 
of a few London banks, and the only way to diminish this 
peril is for the banks to refuse on principle to accept de- 
posits except on terms which leave them a positive profit. 
At this moment the true policy of the banks should be, now 
that the rate of allowance has fallen to the absurd rate of 
half per cent. per annum, to say that until the course of 
trade takes a decided turn, they will not allow any interest 
at all. The effect of a measure of this kind would be en- 
tirely salutary, and for several reasons. First, it would, in a 
material degree, compel the public to examine with new in- 
terest the causes which have led to the stagnation of trade, 
and to endeavor to find remedies—processes, both of them, 
beneficial on every ground; secondly, it would constitute a 
desirable departure from the general assumption, that banks 
can, under all circumstances, be relied on to pay to deposi- 
tors rates within a fraction of the highest market rates, al- 
though the banks themselves may sustain loss by the opera- 
tion; and, thirdly, it would enable the banks to draw still 
tighter the rules of selection, as regards bills and securities. 
It must not be assumed that because good bills are scarce, 
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unsound and finance bills are at an end. They are not so 
plentiful as they were, but they still abound ; and so long as 
the banks have to struggle for small fractions of profit on 
their deposits, there is great danger, as all experience proves 
(and especially the experience of 1875), that the tempta- 
tion of high rates of discount, obscures the vision as regards 
the doubtful nature of the security.” 

A more elaborate summary of the arguments on each side, 
is given by the Pall Mall Gazette. After referring to the 
Aberdare failures and the other commercial disasters of a 
year or two ago, the Gazette says: “The facilities which 
could enable speculators to continue their course for several 
years, by the renewal and gradual enlargement of millions of 
mere accommodation paper, could only have been possible 
under a system which created and maintained a strong de- 
mand for mercantile bills on the part of the banks in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, but especially in London, having immense 
sums of cash deposits to employ at the highest rates consist- 
ent with apparent prudence; and having to employ these 
deposits at the highest rates because the banks had engaged 
to allow upon them the highest rates consistent with ap- 
parent prudence. During the last ten or twelve years two 
circumstances have essentially changed the economic condi- 
tions under which deposits are accumulated in the London 
banks, and are employed by them. First, the allowance by 
the banks of rates of interest on deposits always within one 
per cent. of the minimum rate of discount at the Bank of 
England, has rendered the deposit vouchers of the banks the 
most convenient, and nearly the most profitable, security in 
which masses of floating capital can be employed, implying, 
as these deposit vouchers do, punctual repayment of the 
exact principle on demand, and a full current rate of interest 
calculated to the last moment of withdrawal. These induce- 
ments have drawn to the banks, year by year, larger masses 
of the floating capital within the country, until at length the 
deposits held by about a dozen of the leading joint-stock 
banks in London, alone, have reached quite a hundred mil- 
lions sterling, and more than sixty millions of this are in the 
hands of three of the older joint-stock banks. In point of 
fact, these banks have, by force of circumstances, become 
quite as much investment companies as banks. Secondly, the 
tendency to convert these banks into investment companies 
has, during the last ten years, been greatly fostered by the 
steady growth of the floating capital of the country itself, 
and that brought into it by foreigners, and particularly by 
the accumulation in London, since the political collapse in 
France, of enormous floating funds which were previously 
employed on the Continent. The rapid increase, too, of se- 
curities to bearer, available in any European market, and the 
enormous dealings which are now carried on in such securi- 
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ties, all tend to add to the deposits of the banks sums of 
money unknown before the time of telegraphs. The effect of 
these causes has been to alter, considerably for the worse, 
the relation of the joint-stock banks to the money market, 
meaning by the money market, the amount of funds available 
for carrying on the current daily business of a community of 
merchants and traders, who, in the course of their legitimate 
dealings, have bills to discount, short loans to raise, and tem- 
porary advances of a fluctuating character, governed by the 
occurrence of sales, markets, the arrival of ships, and so on, 
to secure. It is these current daily wants which constitute 
the wholesome applications to bankers, and the money mar- 
ket is in a sound state when these applications on the one 
side can be supplied at say four per cent. out of funds 
which, on the one side, can be most profitably employed in 
such temporary securities. We have said joint-stock banks in 
contradistinction to private banks, because, as is very well 
known, it is the joint-stock banks which have specially de- 
voted themselves to the deposit system. The private bankers 
also take money on deposit at the joint-stock rate, but then 
only from their own customers—that is, from parties who 
have had banking accounts with them for longer or shorter 
periods, and, although the difference may not appear large on 
paper, it is very large in practice. The deposits with some 
of the joint-stock banks have grown to a magnitude which 
implies a machinery of administration far exceeding any 
previous experience. The London and Westminster Bank, 
for example, has thirty millions sterling of deposits, or 
double the amount which it held twelve or fifteen years ago. 
But the manipulation of thirty millions of deposits, to be em- 
ployed in purely banking securities, is a work of almost un- 
speakable labor, skill, and nicety. The bills, warrants, guar- 
antees, credits, and engagements, upon which this sum has 
to be employed, change daily and hourly, and somebody 
must be provided who shall be able to form a critical opinion 
on each case, and act upon that opinion promptly. The 
detail of such a process is endless and exhausting, but unless 
it be well and regularly met, it is certain that severe losses 
will ensue; because the odds are indefinite against the 
banker, inasmuch as every borrower knows, of course, most 
about the weak points of the security he offers, and takes 
care to keep that knowledge to himself. 

“These circumstances have profoundly altered the economic 
conditions of deposit banking in London; and the latest and 
most striking evidences of the alteration are the very serious 
losses recently sustained by the banks; these losses, it is well 
to repeat, arising from the necessity .resting on the banks of 
making profit or avoiding loss by employing their deposits 
on securities taken on evidence of very insufficient character. 
The banks, first, had too much money to lend, and secondly, 
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too little time to give to lending it. The joint-stock banks 
have already had a meeting to consider whether they can 
amend the system for the future, and it appears that some 
of the leading authorities among them have quite made up 
their minds that the step of primary and vital importance is 
to abolish the existing traditionary rule of fixing the allow- 
ance on deposits at one per cent. per annum under the Bank 
of England minimum, or, as it is called in City language, 
‘one under Bank.’ For this rule it is proposed to substitute 
a committee representing the banks, which shall meet period- 
ically and shall fix the rates to be allowed by the banks on 
deposits. This proposal has been supported and urged upon 
the other joint-stock banks by the London and Westminster 
Bank. It is understood that it has been rejected. Both these 
proposals are sound as regards both the banks and the pub- 
lic. The circumstances under which the Bank of England 
minimum rate could with reason and safety be taken as the 
regulating pivot of the rate of interest to be allowed on de- 
posits in London have wholly passed away—passed away, in- 
deed, twelve or fourteen years ago. The adherence to the 
Bank of England minimum as the regulator has been the 
source of no small mischief during recent years, and if still 
adhered. to will sooner or later produce a catastrophe. But 
if the Bank of England official figure be discarded, it can 
only be replaced by the resolutions from time to time of a 
representative committee, unless each bank be left to quote 
its own terms in its own way. There is no abstract reason 
why this free course should not be taken; and if it was pos- 
sible that a committee could in any substantial degree fix 
upon rates which would be less in favor of the public than 
those arising from individual quotations the individual quo- 
tations should have the preference. But this result is nearly 
impossible. The committee would be itself a compromise of 
persons, and its decisions would be a compromise of views, 
and those views always tending to the encouragement of 
transactions—that is, towards offering the most favorable 
terms to the public. 

“We have said that it is for the interest of the public as 
well as the banks that the present excessive allowance of 
interest on deposits in London should be reduced to limits 
which will permit the *banks to make a fair profit by taking 
only first-rate mercantile securities. In the first place what 
is really meant by the generally used and generally misun- 
derstood term “over-trading” is that trader A carries on a 
large speculative business with too little money of his own 
and too much of the money of other people. He buys goods, 
and he engages to pay for them at the end of so many 
months, standing in the meantime as a book debtor to the 
seller; or, as more commonly happens, he becomes the ac- 
ceptor of bills drawn by the seller, and these bills are dis- 
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counted by the seller in London or elsewhere, by means of 
deposits held by bankers, joint-stock and private. It is per- 
fectly clear, that the larger these deposits are, the more 
eager the demand for bills, and the greater the chance of 
unsound bills being passed for discount. The whole secret 
of the career of some recent frauds was a scientific apprecia- 
tion of this fact. The delinquents had the acuteness to see 
more clearly than other people, that the chance of a fortune 
existed in the plethora of deposits and the antiquated modes 
of administrating them. Now, the reorganization of the de- 
posit system, operating, as it would ultimately do, in dimin- 
ishing the volume of deposits, and in augmenting the margin 
of profit on that diminished volume, would cut off the most 
powerful inducements to overtrading, by rendering it difficult 
for the overtraders to get money through the medium of 
discounts and advances. There is no overtrading so long as 
the goods sell to a profit in time to meet the bills drawn 
against them. If they do not so sell, then somebody must 
find money to renew the bills for a second term, in the hope 
that the goods may sell before it expires—and that somebody 
has been generally found to be the banker. In other words, 
too much of the floating capital of and within the country 
has been held in the form of bank deposits, has borne too 
high rates of interest, and has been employed in ‘ overtrad- 
ing’ securities. It is quite true that the facility of obtaining 
_discounts is one of the great advantages possessed by this 
country. It keeps trade open, free from cliques, and gives a 
perpetual chance to men of energy, ability, and ambition to 
strike out new trades and new methods of enlarging and 
transforming old trades. But this is an advantage in no 
danger whatever of being impaired. The growth of wealth 
of late years, and certainly for years to come, has been, and 
will be, more than sufficient to provide a fund of floating 
capital ample for all the requirements of the rising and 
democratic elements in commerce. In the meantime, the 
banks are on their trial. It is their proper and profitable 
function to attract and administer just so much of the float- 
ing capital of and within the country as will leave them a 
fair and solid margin of profit, by employing that floating 
capital in first-rate mercantile bills and securities of short 
dates. When the banks pass beyond* these limits they be- 
come, not the keepers of the current cash of the nation, but 
speculators in investments, and victims of ‘overtraders’ and 
other dangerous persons.” It is impossible to withhold our 
assent from these principles, or to deny that they are as ap- 
plicable to our own banking system as to that of England. 
Still, the difficulty is to prescribe a remedy which will com- 
mand the confidence and unite the efforts of the conflicting 
pirties to this greatest banking controversy of the nineteenth 


century. 
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BI-METALLIC MONEY. 
THE NECESSITY AND THE FUNCTION OF SILVER IN THE CURRENCY. 
BY HENRY CERNUSCHL 
Translated from the French.* 


The word bi-metallic, I use to describe that monetary 
system which is founded upon the two metals, gold and 
silver. My object in using this word is to get rid of 
the term “standard,” which has been with so much harm 
introduced into monetary discussions, and which is chiefly 
used by those who tried, a few years ago, to banish gold, 
and now cry out against silver. What is the real meaning 
of the word standard? The Dictionary of the Academy tells 
us: It is “a model of measures, kept by the magistrate, with 
which the measures of the merchant must agree.” France 
has a model of a métre of a well-known length. It is de- 
posited in the Archives of the Government. But there are not 
two such models of different lengths. It is absurd to say 
that there could be two such standard métres. Yet the mono- 
metallists amuse themselves by charging upon us, the bi- 
metallists, this very absurdity; they say we are for two 
standards. This is a very ingenious way of making us and 
our theory pass for absurd. The introduction of the word 
standard into monetary discussions, gives no help to the under- 
standing of the pupil; and, it only proves that there is a 
confusion of ideas in the head of the master. The truth is, 
that neither gold nor silver models or standards are kept by 
the magistrate. Gold and silver are commodities, whose value 
chiefly rests in the fact that they effectively fulfill the func- 
tion of money. They are commodities which we receive in 
exchange for other commodities. What we ought to ask 
is the simple question whether it is better for us to have, 
as in France we have always had heretofore, the mone- 
tary use of two metals, or whether we should be content 
with one metal? This is the economic question. To solve 
it the word standard is of no use at all. It expresses 
neither truth nor falsehood. It expresses nothing whatever. 
Hence, I hope the words bi-metallic and mono-metallic, by 
which I distinguish the two opposing schools of monetary 
disputants, will be accepted as useful. 


* Few essays on the silver question have produced so profound an impression as this pamph- 
let of M. Cernuschi. Since we reviewed it in the September number of the BANKERS’ MAGazINE, 
the public interest in the subject has increased-so much that we have revised and corrected for 
our readers, the English translation which was full of errors. Of course we shall not be under- 
stood as accepting all M. Cernuschi’s opinions. ‘The substance of the essay first appeared 
in the French newspaper the Siéc/e, a year ago, in November and December, 1875. Next to 
M. Wolowski, M. Cernuschi has long been considered as the chief champion in France of the 
claims and the necessity of a silver currency.—[Ep. B. M.] 
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I. THE MONETARY QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


When the political system of a nation is changed, its mon- 
etary system cannot fail to undergo more or less of change 
also. At the accession of Victor Emmanuel, as King of Italy, 
the old coins of Lombardy, Tuscany, Rome and Naples were 
demonetized. At the accession of William of Prussia, as Em- 
peror of Germany, it was determined to demonetize the coin- 
age systems of the Northern and Southern States. In Italy 
the mint now issues but one description of coin, the lira, 
bearing the Savoy cross. In Germany the mint issues no 
coins but marks bearing the imperial eagle. But it is to be 
observed that, while Italy, in establishing monetary unity, 
adopted the bi-metallic system, which recognizes silver as a 
legal tender equally with gold, Germany, when she began to 
unify her currency, attempted to demonetize silver. 

This bi-metallic programme was carried into effect in 
Italy. Can the mono-metallic programme be carried out 
by Germany? The Imperial Government has pursued its 
task with vigor during the last four years. First, it has 
issued 1,200 millions of gold marks in coins of ten and 
twenty marks each; secondly, it has made considerable prog- 
ress in providing its new subsidiary coinage which consists 
of silver, nickel, and copper, and is authorized at the ratio 
of twelve and one-half marks per head of the population, to 
replace the discarded small coins which are called in to be 
melted down; thirdly, it has made uncurrent the Austrian, 
Dutch, and French money which used to circulate extensively 
in Germany; fourthly, it has withdrawn from circulation 
nearly all the florins and other silver coins of the Southern 
States and of the Hanseatic cities. All these changes being 
complete, one single operation would remain to be added, 
namely, the withdrawal of the thaler, which is the most im- 
portant element of the old silver currency. Now the aggre- 
gate of thalers to be withdrawn amounts to 200 millions, or 
$ 148,000,000, and the warmest promoters of the mono-metal- 
lic theory must at once see how difficult is the work of de- 
monetizing so great a mass of metal. Where can all this 
silver be disposed of? What can be done with it? 

Certainly England and the United States will be unable 
to absorb the silver yielded by the German thalers. 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, have united to stop the 
Germans from coming to their mints to have their thalers 
coined into five-franc pieces. To this end, they have, with 
common consent, suspended their former free coinage of 
silver. Austria and Russia are in a chronic subjection to 
government paper money; they cannot entertain the project 
of buying the silver of Germany. There remain China and 
India. In these countries, gold is little used, as their pay- 
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ments are made in silver. But they have neither large 
credits on Germany nor on the. other countries of Europe, 
which are therefore not in a position to send thither large 
sums of silver. We should have to imagine a great battle 
lost by Germany and won by the Chinese, so that the Ger- 
mans should have to pay to China a heavy indemnity, be- 
fore the shipment of this silver from Berlin to Pekin would 
become possible. But if: the outflow of the demonetized 
silver is so difficult, the purchase of the gold to replace it is 
no less difficult. London, the chief market for the precious 
metals, can only furnish Australian and Californian gold ac- 
cording to the supplies received. If the permanent stock were 
attacked, if the gold which the English themselves need were 
disturbed, the result would be a fearful panic in the British 
market, and this would immediately react upon all Europe 
in wide-spread ruin and disaster. 

Need we speak of the prodigious losses which Germany 
would call down upon herself, should she persist in provoking 
this disastrous crisis, by forcing her silver upon the market 
and demanding heavy sums of gold. The silver would be 
more and more depreciated. The gold would rise as fast as 
the silver fell. It would be by millions that the Imperial 
treasury would have to count its losses. These difficulties 
were foreseen by the Ministry of the Empire. Hence, when 
the decree was made, that from January first, 1876, all pay- 
ments should be reckoned in marks and not in florins or 
thalers, they added a restrictive clause, to maintain in circu- 
lation the thalers, which were to be counted as ‘gold, and to 
be each held as equivalent to three marks. From this we 
see that the Imperial Government desires to gain time, and 
hopes to carry on the work of demonetization slowly. But 
this slow process will not be without serious danger, as it 
must stimulate the exportation of gold. This is evident from 
several circumstances: First, it is notorious that ever since 
the process of demonetization began, silver has been con- 
stantly falling in price in the foreign markets, while at home 
the value of a thaler has not fallen, for the simple reason 
that this coin, being a legal tender under the law just men- 
tioned, passes current at three golden marks. Bankers, there- 
fore, when they have payments to make abroad, are careful 
not to transmit thalers. They send gold marks, and keep 
the thalers for payments at home. The German Government 
buys back the gold from foreign markets, and the. bankers 
go on exporting it. Thus they weave a Penelope’s web, but 
there is no return of Ulysses. Already 200 millions of marks 
have been sent abroad, the sixth part of all that has been 
coined. On the whole then, we find that Germany has had 
to give up the plan of swift demonetization, and whether 
she will succeed in slow demonetization, is more than doubt- 
ful. 
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Such is the situation; before specifying the deductions 
which it’ suggests in regard to the future, it may be well to 
say something about the gold mark, the new monetary unit 
of Germany. When the empire decided to exchange the sil- 
ver currency for a currency of gold, it was obliged at the 
outset to establish a fixed rate for the exchange. In other 
words, it had to determine how many units of silver should 
be equal to one in gold. The tariff was fixed at fifteen and 
a half to one. This means, of course, that the owner of sil- 
ver money, who was forced by the law to get rid of it, 
should have the right, on presenting fifteen and a_ half 
weights of silver coin at the treasury, to receive in exchange 
one weight of gold coin. The Government was right in ad- 
justing this tariff of fifteen and a half, for at that time it 
corresponded with the market value of the two metals, and 
with the old tariff established by law in France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland, between the gold and silver coinages. 
The tariff of fifteen and a half being thus adopted by Ger- 
many, it was of importance that the value of the gold unit 
of coin, which was to-be created under the name of mark, 
should be such that the exchange of the old money for the 
new should not give rise to any long or complex calculation. 
With this view it was needful that, without departing from 
the tariff of fifteen and a half, the value of the mark should 
be contained a certain number of times in the value of the 
thaler; for the thaler was the most important and the most 
widely circulated of all the German coins. This is what was 
done. If we multiply by fifteen and a half, the weight of a 
mark, we have the exact weight of the third of a thaler. 
The operation of exchanging thalers for marks could not be 
more simple. There are no fractions nor any small change 
to pay back. For every thaler presented the treasury office 
has to give three marks in gold. The gold mark being thus 
fixed and the silver thaler continuing, until further orders, in 
circulation, it is plain that from January 1st, 1876, there will 
be in Germany, a metallic currency composed of gold and 
silver marks, the latter containing fifteen and a half times 
the weight of the former in fine metal. The adjustment will 
be the same as it is in France, where the silver franc weighs 
fifteen and a half times as much as the gold franc. It is 
worthy of remark that the old bi-metallic tariff of fifteen and 
a half to one, the suppression of which several economists 
have demanded in France, is going into operation in Ger- 
many, where it has never existed before, and where no one 
demanded its adoption at present. It is true that the bi-me- 
tallic system of Germany is not complete. To make it com- 
plete, every citizen should be free to offer silver for coinage ; 
whereas, the silver marks admitted into the circulation will 
be only the old thaler, and nobody will be permitted to 
manufacture coin with new silver. 
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Here we come to the central point of the whole discussion. 
Is it for the interest of Germany, France, and the’ general 
market, that the German Legislature shall keep up this pro- 
hibition, or is it better for all parties that the prohibition 
should be withdrawn? It may be argued that Germany has 
gone so far in the path of the mono-metallic system, that she 
cannot, without effort, abandon it. This is not so; on the 
contrary, she has never been so near to the bi-metallic goal. 
And, in her present position under the thaler stipulation of 
the law, she is temporarily at the goal even now. If this 
adoption of the bi-metallic system is to become permanent 
and complete, it will be needful for the German Government 
to make several new arrangements. First, the coinage of sil- 
ver and gold in the public mints should be open to every- 
body; secondly, the weight of the silver mark should be 
equal to one-third of the weight of the thaler; thirdly, pieces 
of four or five silver marks should be coined so as to facili- 
tate the making up of packages of one hundred marks, 
which cannot be done with the existing coins of three marks 
—the thalers; fourthly, no more thalers should be coined, 
and the existing thalers may be hereafter melted down and 
re-coined into pieces of four or five marks; fifthly, there 
should be no subsidiary token coinage smaller than two 
marks; the five mark pieces of overvalued coinage which have 
begun to be issued, should be hereafter called in. 

These are the chief provisions needful to give permanence 
and stability to the bi-metallic system in Germany. It is 
easy to see that the practical working of a law to this effect 
would not be difficult and that many advantages would attend 
it. One of the chief of these advantages is that the German 
Government would be freed from its monetary anxieties. 
They would no longer seek markets, which do not exist, for 
their discarded silver. They would not seek to buy more 
gold than can possibly be supplied. They would avoid the 
losses incurred by selling silver on a falling market and by 
buying gold on a rising market. They would cease to fear 
the exportation of gold marks. And finally, satisfied with 
having in the whole Empire a single monetary unit—the 
mark—they would leave the German people free to make 
use of gold or silver money, as was always practiced in the 
States of the Latin Union up to 1874. The association in 
which France, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland have combined 
to resist the monetary movements of Germany would be at 
once dissolved. The coinage of silver would again become 
free in those countries. This would be the end of an unpre- 
cedented monetary war, which appears to be interminable, 
and which is equally contrary to scientific principles and to 
the interests of the States by whom it is carried on. The 
British market, and with it the Continental markets, would 
by this means avert the crisis which would be inevitable if 
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the German Government were to persist in demanding more 
gold, whether it can be furnished or not. Is there an econ- 
mist, a banker, or a statesman who will deny the reality and 
the importance of these advantages? 


Il. ENGLAND AND THE MONETARY REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 


The gold coin of twenty shillings the pound sterling is 
the money of the English people. If England had permitted 
private individuals to coin four-shilling or five-shilling pieces 
containing each, in fine silver, fifteen times and a half the 
weight of fine metal contained in four or five shillings of 
gold, the currency of Great Britain would be bi-metallic, and 
as perfect as that of France. But this has not been done. 
Except the token silver coins for small change, which are 
overvalued in comparison with their weight in pure metal, 
gold is the only legal tender in England. The new mono- 
metallic school has taken advantage of this fact to shelter 
itself behind the English flag, and to call on Europe to pro- 
scribe silver money. Without the war of 1870, which placed an 
immense sum of ready money in the hands of Germany, the 
advice of the mono-metallists would have had no effect. Victo- 
rious Germany, towards the end of 1871, believed that in list- 
ening to them, she would secure for herself a great benefit. 
What a splendid achievement it would be to discard silver 
and henceforth to use nothing but gold! But since this 
school sets up the example of England, let us look into the 
history of the English mono-metallic system. 

The bi-metallic French law of 1803 established the silver 
franc at 15% times the weight of the gold one. But the 
bi-metallic American law of 1792 had fixed the silver dollar 
at the weight of fifteen times only the weight of the gold 
dollar. It was therefore found profitable by traders to have 
their silver coined in America, and their gold in France. 
They gained the fractional 3% upon the 15, which gave them 
more than a profit of three per cent. Gold, therefore, flowed 
into Europe, and silver into America. What was England to 
do when, in 1816, she decided on resuming her specie pay- 
ments? Was she to adopt the American 15, or the French 
15%? To find a solution of this problem England adopted 
the course of coining gold alone. This policy appeared the 
more convenient because there was at that time much gold 
in the market, whilst the silver, as we have already shown, 
had been drawn to America. England did not think of lay- 
ing down a scientific principle, or of founding a mono-metallic 
gold school. So little was such a scheme in her thoughts 
that she maintained, and still maintains, silver money among 
her 150 millions of subjects in India; and she has always re- 
sorted to the bi-metallic resources of the European Continent 
to liquidate her accounts with Asia. We must remember that 
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before 1871 Europe had a bi-metallic system, imperfect no 
doubt, but sufficient for the common needs. England made 
her payments in gold, Germany in silver, and France in both 
metals. It was owing to this system that the English were 
always able to fetch silver from, or transmit to, Paris or 
Hamburg, and that the Germans could obtain gold from 
Paris or London, or send it there. Europe had thus ample 
employment for the silver money coming from Asia when 
Asia had to balance her accounts; and if, on the other hand, 
Europe had an adverse balance to pay in Asia she found 
within her own States the silver money of which she had 
need. How could the payments of trade between Europe and 
Asia, and especially those of England, be made if, like her, 
the Continent had become mono-metallic? Where should we 
find silver for Asia, or how should we be able to dispose of 
all that is sent from thence if, while gold does not circulate 
in that part of the world, nothing but gold circulates in 
Europe? 

Europe can only become mono-metallic on condition of ren- 
dering the rest of the world so. And to do this there would 
be two other conditions to fulfill. She would, in the first 
place, have to persuade all the inhabitants of the globe to 
get rid of their silver, to throw it into the sea, or to convert 
it into vessels of household utility ; secondly, she would be 
obliged to share her gold with Asia to save the Asiatics from 
being without money after they had rid themselves of their 
silver. The history of all ages, and of that science whose laws 
human societies obey, though no pen has ever traced them, 
combine to demonstrate that gold and silver money are both 
equally good. Mankind has ever made use of both, and ever 
will, let the unfortunate local and temporary exceptions be 
what they may. Let us, however, return to the comparison 
between the movements of England in 1816 and those of 
Germany at present. Led by special circumstances England 
in that year decided upon a gold coinage. But would she 
have done this if her circulating currency, instead of being 
previously in paper, had been of silver? Paper has no in- 
trinsic value. To get rid of it costs nothing. But it is a 
different thing to get rid of a precious metal which the owner 
has been crying down himself. An operation of this sort 
occasions the waste of millions. Will the mono-metallists who 
never tire of pointing to the example of England dare to 
maintain that she would have adopted gold as her sole 
standard of money if she had been first obliged to demone- 
tise a milliard of silver francs? No. Nothing short of the 
intoxication of Sedan, followed by the intoxication of Frank- 
fort, could have hurried a nation into such an enterprise. 

Have the United States, which, since 1834, have coined but 
gold dollars, demonetized a single dollar of silver? Never. 
The proportion of one to fifteen, established in 1792, 
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having had for its effect to send gold out of the 
country, Congress adopted a very excessive ‘measure to 
act in the opposite direction. Instead of adopting the French 
15%, which would have been enough, the Americans, to 
stop the exportation of gold, decided that the weight of 
silver dollars should no longer be as fifteen but as sixteen 
to one of gold. This was depreciating silver to an unneces- 
sary extent. Directly the new law was put into execution 
the silver flowed so steadily to Europe, that one fine 
day, the Americans discovered they had a mono-metallic cur- 
rency without expecting it. Though the coinage of silver 
money was free, there was nothing but gold in circulation. 
Holland, a country of small extent, listened to the economists, 
who were then hostile to gold, as they have since become 
to silver, and contrived in 1850 to demonetize her gold 
without much injury to any private or public interest. 
Dealing with small aggregates of metal at a time, that na- 
tion easily found a demand among her neighbors for her 
demonetized gold, and was enabled in exchange to obtain 
the silver she wanted. But the most incredible blunder in 
the history of modern finance is that which led forty millions 
of Herostrati to vote the demonetization, the depreciation, the 
degradation of their metallic currency, without in the least 
suspecting the great mischief they were bringing on them- 
selves and all other nations. On the average how much gold 
is kept in the vaults of the Banks of England, of Scotland, 
and of Ireland? Thirty-five million pounds sterling at the 
utmost. This is about the sum which Germany will re- 
quire to take the place of her discarded silver. Can this 
gold be at the same time a cash reserve for England, and a 
monetary circulation for Germany? Clearly not. We are 
told that California and Australia will supply necessary gold. 
This is a bad calculation. The annual yield of gold has 
barely sufficed for the growing monetary needs of the com- 
mercial world and for the industrial consumption of the arts, 
which is constantly augmenting, but it will not suffice to 
fill the vast monetary gulf opened by the demonetization of 
silver. Besides it is a well-known fact that the supply of 
gold is on the wane. When the Government of the Confed- 
erated Empire already had in portfolio thirty-five millions 
sterling in bills of exchange on London, could it venture to 
present them for payment and leave England without a 
sovereign ? Germany, which unhappily believes her dignity 
at stake in the realizing of the scheme of gold mono-metal- 
lism, wishes to seem moderate. But she cannot avoid draw- 
ing gold from London. The City journals do not hide their 
fears. For some time they have ceased to admire the mone- 
tary revolution Germany has tried to accomplish, ostensibly 
in imitation of England. Of all the different States, the one 
most directly menaced by the German operation is Great 
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Britain. It is quite possible that rather than remain without 
metallic money, England may in our time do what she did 
not accomplish in 1816. She may authorize private individ- 
uals to coin pounds sterling of silver, in pieces of four or 
five shillings, and call them into circulation concurrently with 
gold. 


Ill. THE UNIVERSAL TARIFF OF 15% to I. 


Since 1803, the silver franc has weighed 15% francs of 
gold, and the silver mark now weighs 15% marks of gold. 
Let this weight of the silver mark be maintained. Let us 
have a silver dollar weighing 15% times the gold dollar, and 
a silver piece of four shillings weighing 15% times four 
gold shillings, that is to say, weighing sixty-two gold shil- 
lings. Let us everywhere ordain that holders of gold and 
silver be free to take these metals to the mint, and have 
them coined. Let us render it optional to pay in gold or 
silver specie. Such is the international monetary programme 
that we defend. If carried out it would have the effect of 
imparting stability to the relative value of gold and silver, 
and of bringing down to a minimum the fluctuations of the 
purchasing power of money. How and why would this 
double result be accomplished ? 

The instability in the relative value of the two metals 
arises from four causes which are intrinsic to the metals 
themselves: first, from the increased production of gold; 
secondly, from its diminished production; thirdly, from the 
increased production of silver; and fourthly, from its di- 
minished production. The abundant metal is the least de- 
manded. Its tendency is to be depreciated, whilst the scarcer 
metal becomes dearer. But it is evident that if to increased 
production we can contrive to oppose increased demand, and 
to decreased production decreased demand, we shall main- 
tain the equilibrium, and things will remain unchanged. This 
is precisely what we propose to do. For the demand, which, 
without the adoption of the tariff of 1534, would be directed 
to the metal which is scarce, would, if this tariff were every- 
where in force, be directed to the metal that is abundant. 
For if the bi-metallic law permits each and every one to pay 
his debts at will, in gold or silver, every one must see that 
the dealers in money will neglect the metal which is hard to 
find, and will seek for that which is plentiful, to have it 
coined. Moreover, the scarce metal, if it is not in demand, 
will not rise in price; and the abundant metal, if an active 
demand springs up, cannot fall. Both metals will end by 
being taken at the reciprocal value of one kilogramme of 
gold to fifteen and a half of silver. Yes; if private individ- 
uals are everywhere free to coin gold and silver at the 15% 
tariff, the causes which set in operation. the law of supply 
and. demand will be reversed. The demand will be no longer 
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for the scarce metal but for that which is abundant; and, 
reciprocally, the supply will be stimulated by scarcity instead 
of by abundance. Under the international regime of 15%, a 
kilogramme of gold on issuing from the mine will be worth 
we kilogrammes of silver, for, in no part of the world can 
they make with it more money than with 15% kilogrammes 
of silver. Also on coming from the mine the 15% kilo- 
grammes of silver will be worth one kilogramme of gold ; for 
in no part of the world could they be coined into a larger 
sum of money than would be coined from one kilogramme 
of gold. 

This steadiness of the relative value of gold and silver, 
which appears so strange, can be obtained without infringing 
on the liberty of the individual, because the legally granted 
option to pay in gold or silver, does not preclude stipulations 
being made in contracts, for exclusive payments to be made 
in either metal. In France people have been always allowed 
to make such a stipulation. But as no profit was to be 
gained, nobody thought of availing himself of this liberty. 
The 15% tariff would have this further effect: it would con- 
stitute and create from the existing aggregates of gold and 
silver coin a single monetary instrument. Whatever variation 
the production of one or the other metal might undergo, 
this new and complex monetary instrument could keep 
its value steady and secure. We might on this account, per- 
haps, be allowed to call it an electrum, on account of the sin- 
gular esteem of which it is worthy. The two metals are not 
alloyed as they were in the e/ectrum of the ancients. But each 
part of one metal (gold) is always worth 15% parts of the 
other metal (silver). We should, therefore, have a monetary 
mass, fully as homogeneous as if it were constituted of a 
single metal. And, at the same time, it would be the great- 
est mass we could possibly employ, since it would be made 
up of the aggregate of the two metals which are capable of 
use as money. 

It is well known that the greater the volume of the monetary 
mass the less violent are the fluctuations in its purchasing 
power when the monetary circulation has suddenly contracted 
or expanded. Suppose there were 10,000 tons of gold circula- 
ting in the whole world, and silver being everywhere demone- 
tized ; and suppose that an additional supply of 1,000 tons 
were rapidly produced. What would happen? Gold would 
lose a tenth of its purchasing power. The same quantity of 
bullion would buy nine-tenths only of what it would have 
bought before the appearance of the 1,000 tons of new metal. 
But if the monetary mass is composed first of 10,000 tons of 
gold, and secondly of 150,000 tons of silver, its volume is 
twice as great for monetary purposes. Thanks to the uni- 
versality of the bi-metallic 1534, we should be exactly in 
the same situation as if either 20,000 tons of gold or else 
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300,000 tons of silver were circulating. What would be the 
effect now of the fresh 1,000 tons of gold or of a correspond- 
ing quantity of silver? The monetary mass would be in- 
creased by a twentieth, and, consequently, the loss in the 
purchasing power of money would be only one-half as great— 
one-twentieth instead of one-tenth. When the monetary vol- 
ume is diminished this calculation must be reversed and the 
purchasing power of money will rise. 

Should it be objected that the bi-metallic mass is exposed 
to the variations in the production of both metals, instead of 
to those of one, we would reply that greater regularity is 
probable in the production of gold and silver, taken together, 
than in the production of a single metal. To be brief, the 
employment of a bi-metallic currency is much more con- 
ducive to the stability of the purchasing power of money 
than a mono-metallic one. If bi-metallism did not exist, we 
should be driven to invent it; and yet so many people are 
anxious to do away with it. The harder they fight the more 
we should strive to maintain, to explain, and to spread its 
application, in order that its beneficent action may be every- 
where acknowledged. 

Commercial, postal, and telegraphic conventions bind to- 
gether nations for the advantage of all and each. A bi- 
metallic monetary convention between the countries of francs, 
the country of marks, the country of pounds sterling and the 
country of dollars would procure the following benefits: The 
two advantages above mentioned: stability of the relative 
value of gold and silver, and reduction to a minimum of the 
variations of the purchasing power of money. The advantage 
of raising the value of silver, the present fall of which pro- 
ceeds only from the refusal to admit silver bullion at the 
mint. The advantage of avoiding the enormous losses caused 
in Germany and in Europe by the demonetization of silver. 
The advantage of preventing the monetary convulsions from 
which all branches of trade and commerce will suffer if de- 
monetization goes on. The advantage of securing the possi- 
bility to pay and be paid in metallic money, accounts between 
us and China, India, and other countries of Asia, where gold 
is not accepted, an advantage which would disappear if 
Europe ceased to employ silver as money. Finally, there 
would be the advantage that in France and the United 
States the resumption of specie payments would be imme- 
diate, while in Italy, Austria, and Russia, resumption would 
be greatly facilitated. If but two of the four great nations 
which use a metallic currency would sign the conditions 
of this bi-metallic monetary convention, the success of the 
15% tariff, its diffusion, and its advantages would be assured. 
But, perhaps, before diplomacy interferes, it may be needful 
that the monetary revolution of Germany should have said 
its last word § 
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IV. SPECIE RESUMPTION IN AMERICA, 


We must do President Grant the justice to say that there 
is no greater enemy than he of paper money, and that no- 
body desires more than he a return to metallic currency. We 
have already said (see our pamphlet, Or e¢ Argent, page 75 ) 
such a return would be very easy in America if Congress 
would allow the public to get silver dollars struck in the 
Federal mints, weighing 15% times as much as the gold 
dollar, or, in other words, if the United States would return 
to the bi-metallic regime founded by Hamilton* in 1792, and 
adopted so successfully by France. There is but one way of 
getting out of the vicious circle of paper money. It is to 
procure an ample supply of metal. But it will be objected 
that gold enough is not to be had, and that if we have to 
wait till the mines produce it in sufficient quantity, we shall 
be obliged to wait a very long time before the return to a 
metallic money is possible. 

The objection is just. But why not meet the difficulty by 
means of silver? America has been since 1873 coining heavy 
dollars to compete in Asia with the Mexican piastre. She 
has also coined half-dollars of the precise value of the half 
of a five franc piece in the hope of finding an outlet for this 
coin in the States of the Latin Union. She thinks it a good 
thing that Asia and Europe should use her silver as money. 
Why does she not begin by setting the example at home and 
adopt a silver coinage ? 

It is absolutely false that silver is less noble than gold, or 
less suited to do the work of money. Some time ago it hap- 
pened that Holland found silver the preferable kind of 
money, and she demonetized her gold as inferior. She was 
unjust towards this metal exactly as Germany now is towards 
silver. France and the States of the Latin Union have 
always had reason to be satisfied with the bi-metallic regime 
of gold and silver. America should adopt the same policy 
with them, and establish a legal tender coinage composed of 
the actual gold dollar, and of a silver one weighing 15% 
times as much. If throughout the United States every debtor 
is free to pay according to his choice, in gold or silver coin, 
the value of gold and that of silver will keep always and 
everywhere the same proportion of fifteen and a half to one. 


*Some influence was used in favor of mono-metallism; but Hamilton, the eminent statesman 
whom Washington had placed at the head of the finances, adhered resolutely to the bi-metallic 
policy ; ‘‘Contrary to the ideas which had previously prevailed, he proposed that no preference 
should be given to either gold or silver. The principal reason against such a preference was, 
that attaching the unit to either of the metals would destroy the office of the othed as money, 
reduce it to a mere merchandise, and diminish the quantity of circulating medium, thus dimin- 
ishing the utility of one of the metals” ( History of the Republic of the United States of 
America, as traced in the writings of Alexander hog Philadelphla, 1868, vol. iv., p. 272 ). 
Jefferson, who afterwards became President of the United States, and who was then Secretary 
of State, expressed the same opinion. Congress voted the bi-metallic law on the basis of 
fifteen to one, by virtue of which gold and silver dollars were coined, the latter containing of 
fine metal fifteen times as much as the former. 
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All the metallic mass of gold and silver that has been, or 
will be extracted from mines, rivers and mountains, if used 
as money, would hardly be sufficient to do away with the 
evil of paper money. 


Vv. SMALL ARGUMENTS. 


It is argued that silver money is heavy, and that the mar- 
ket price of silver bullion is falling more and more. From 
this the deduction is to use nothing as money but gold. 
The first of these objections is old ; the second is new; both 
have been recently urged by two writers, M. Victor Bonnet, 
in the Journal des Economistes, and M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, in 
the Lconomiste Frangais. The well-merited reputation of these 
economists imposes upon us the duty of replying to them. 
We wish, in answering them, to say that if we call these two 
arguments small, it is because they have reference only to 
the secondary bearings of the great question of the two 
metals. We shall begin by discussing the objection founded 
upon the weight of silver. Suppose we have to pay a debt 
from one distant place to another. The freight is the same 
for 100,000 francs in silver weighing 500 kilogrammes as for 
100,000 francs in gold weighing 32 kilogrammes and a frac- 
tion. The shipowner takes no account of the weight of gold, 
silver, diamonds, or other like precious commodities. 
Secondly, let us suppose that we have large payments to 
make at home. The great city of Hamburg for centuries 
paid exclusively in marks. The mark was then a certain 
weight of silver. People then said a mark, as we say an 
ounce. But the mark piece was never coined. Bars of silver 
deposited in the Bank of Hamburg necessarily weighed so 
many marks, and merchants transferred to each other the 
ownership of marks without ever seeing or transporting them. 
Nobody, therefore, had reason to complain of excessive 
weight or inconvenient bulk. Besides this system of clear- 
ings and transfers between the customers of banks, there is 
also the bank-note payable to bearer, which can, in the gen- 
eral circulation, represent the metal deposited in the bank. 
And a note which represents silver is no heavier than a note 
which represents gold. Thirdly, suppose we have to deal 
with retail payments and small change. No doubt the rich 
man prefers gold. But the artisan and the peasant are not 
fond of having their money in the small light gold pieces of 
five francs. They prefer silver coins, which suit them better. 
The advantages and disadvantages are on both sides bal- 
anced. Thus we see that silver money is quite as worthy a 
medium as gold for large distant payments, for home trans- 
actions, and for small retail payments. And even if we con- 
sider the practical mechanism of trade, it is best to have a 
double coinage, a gold and silver money such as France has 
so long possessed without suffering any damage from it. 
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We published the preceding reply two years ago. We 
regret to repeat what has been already said. But what can 
we do? When the measures of attack do not change, the 
defence can hardly vary. We will now add a few facts in 
support of our previous statements. We have before us two 
publications, one of which is Chaix’ /ndicateur des Expéditions 
par les Chemins de Fer, and the other the Livret des Tarifs des 
Messageries Maritimes. In page 96 of the /ndicateur we find 
“Gold and silver, whether in bars coined or worked, articles 
plated with gold or silver, mercury, platinum, jewels, laces, 
precious stones, bank-notes, debentures, securities, bonds, are 
transported by fast trains, and at the rate per 1,0o00f. and 
per kilometer of of. 002,772.” Turning to the Zivret des 
Messageries we read in page 19 :—“ The tariff from Marseilles 
to Shanghai is, for coined gold and silver bars, precious 
stones, bank-notes, debentures payable to bearer, and other 
paper securities, one per cent. upon the value.” 

Let us now proceed, under the watchful eyes of the mono- 
metallists, to send 100,000 francs from Paris to Shanghai. At 
the rate of of. 002,772 per kilometer and per rooof., the 
transport by rail on a line of 851 kilometers, from Paris to 
Marseilles, amounts to 236 francs. The maritime transport 
from Marseilles to Shanghai at one per cent. comes to rooof., 
making a total of 1236, or 1% per cent. of the entire value. 
Whether we are dealing with gold, silver, or paper money, 
the sum of 100,000 francs is transported from Paris to the 
great port of Northern China, for 1,236 francs. The condi- 
tions are the same for Japan. Save a very few exceptions, 
which must soon disappear, gold and silver coin are every- 
where transportable at the same price. There are three sorts 
of transport tariffs; the weight tariff, the bulk tariff, and the 
value tariff. When things are transported according to 
weight, neither bulk nor value is taken into account; when 
they are transported according to bulk, neither weight nor 
value is considered ; when they are taken according to value, 
the questions of size and weight are not raised. If the sums 
to be transported are lost, the carrier pays for them. His 
risk in holding himself answerable for loss is met with a 
remuneration which is out of all proportion with the weight 
and volume, that are more or less insignificant, of the sums 
placed in his charge. This renumeration takes the form of 
the value tariff, which once paid, the sender owes nothing 
more. In point of fact he pays nothing for either bulk or 
weight, which accounts for the transport of silver money 
being no dearer than of gold or bank-notes. To send 500 
kilogrammes of lead from Paris to Shanghai costs 268 francs; 
to send 100,000 francs of gold, weighing 32 kilogrammes, 
costs 1,236 francs; to send 500 kilogrammes of silver ( worth 
100,000 francs) we do not pay, as for the 500 kilogrammes 
of lead, 268 francs, but 1,236 francs; that is to say, we pay 
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the same sum as for the transportation of 32 kilogrammes of 
gold, or 100,000 francs of paper money, which last have 
scarcely any weight or volume. 

Governments, carriers, and consignors all agree as to the 
equitable principle of these charges. What, then, are we to 
say of the assertion of M. Victor Bonnet that “gold, as an 
exchange medium, has become the indispensable auxiliary of 
railways, electric telegraphs, and modern inventions?” Should 
we not say, on the contrary, that, owing to steam, silver has 
acquired for shipments to distant parts a fitness which places 
it on a par with gold? And that its convenience for large 
and far-off payments is very much superior to that of ruder 
facilities for travel. As to the telegraph it is plain that it 
has nothing to do with the question as to whether mono- 
metallism or bi-metallism is the best for monetary purposes. 
When in 1816, impelled by special circumstances, England, 
without having to operate any silver demonetization, decided 
upon coining gold only, the electric telegraph was not even 
invented. 

With, or without electric cables, and whatever may be the 
inventions of modern science, silver travels round the world 
as quickly as letters, and at not greater cost than gold. 
Railway companies and shipowners do not share the preju- 
dices against it of the gold mono-metallists. By means of 
clearings, cheques, and bank-notes, silver can, equally with 
gold, change hands in the twinkling of an eye, without mov- 
ing from the vault of the bank. There are many who like 
gold ; others prefer silver. Neither of them would be pleased 
if the currency was only of gold or only of silver. Let us 
have both, let us be bi-metallists. The more bi-metallism 
spreads, the more permanent in each country will be the mix- 
ture of gold and of silver in the circulation, so as to satisfy 
all parties. “It is the sentiment of progress,” says M. V. Bon- 
net, “which leads nations to the gold standard.” The reality, 
such as it appears to us, is this:—It happened about 1858 
that certain French writers, under the leadership of M. de 
Parieu, then Vice-President of the Council of State, under- 
took a campaign in favor of gold, which brought forth no 
palpable fruit before 1871. In that year divers mono-metal- 
lists who had lived in Paris before the war—men of ability, 
but mistaken in this matter—seized the moment in which 
the new German Empire was to establish monetary unifor- 
mity, and dazzled its leaders with the idea of using hereafter 
as money nothing but gold. They listened to the gilded 
serpent. To-day its bite is felt; but care is taken to hide 
the wound. Before long it will show itself. 

It remains to us to discuss the other argument: “Silver is 
being depreciated ; we must therefore get rid of it.” That 
silver is being depreciated is certain. The piece of a hun- 
dred sous or of a mark melted down is now only worth 
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ninety-three sous and ninety-three pfennings, showing a loss 
of seven per cent. But who has been the cause of this pro- 
gressive fall in silver? Mono-metallists, it is you. You have 
led Germany, and, as a consequence, the Latin Union, to 
abandon the coinage of silver. Wheat would be of small 
value if we did not use it for food. A precious metal loses 
greatly in price when we cease to coin it into money. It is 
you mono-metallists who have brought on the depreciation, 
and you point to this depreciation as a proof of the un- 
worthiness of the metal which you have combined to drive 
out of use. You resemble the -people who, having tied up 
the legs of a horse, called out for him to be killed because 
he could not gallop. A man who was passing by undid the 
noose, and the noble steed ran swiftly on its‘course. Let Ger- 
many and France repeal the prohibition from the coinage of 
silver, and this noble metal will recover and keep its entire 
value. Fifteen and a half weights of silver will buy one 
weight of gold, and financial relief will be speedily given 
to England, France, and Germany. 

The mono-metallic conflict has only just begun, and already 
there exists no longer a single and unique stock of silver of 
homogeneous value, as there exists a single and unique stock 
of gold. There are two stocks, the great and the little. The 
lesser one is composed of the new uncoined silver, which is 
no longer sent to the mint, and which has undergone a fall 
of seven per cent.; the greater stock is the coined silver, in 
thalers and in francs; and it is this stock which the mono- 
metallists would melt down, and which has hitherto circu- 
lated as a forced currency at seven per cent. higher a value 
than that of the uncoined metal. If the fall is already seven 
per cent. on the minor stock, what will it not be when the 
greater stock comes to be melted down and enters the mar- 
ket as bullion? Why should this fall be urged as a reason 
for hastening the work of demonetization? Is it not, on the 
contrary, the sign of coming disasters, to avoid which we 
should lose no time in coining silver? If we refuse to do 
this, are we not wasting advantages worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of marks and of francs? All this mass of demonetized 
metal will, if the mono-metallists persist, fall to zero. Mono- 
metallists of France and Germany! will you go forward in 
the path you have entered? We hope the mistakes of the 
past can be remedied. We rely upon the force of events, 
which sometimes hinders men from injuring themselves as 
much as they desire. We count also upon the great ease 
with which the Germans can put themselves in the right path. 
All they have to do is to throw open their mint to all holders 
of silver bullion and of gold bullion, and permit both metals 
to be freely and without restriction coined into marks. The 
whole evil will thus receive a complete remedy. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 
BY GEORGE WALKER. 


DELIVERED AT THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE CONVENTION AT SARATOGA.* 


There is, at the present moment, no question of public 
economy which so largely affects the whole civilized world 
as the question of silver. The great decline in price which 
the metal has undergone within the present year makes it 
vitally important to the principal nations of America, Europe, 
and Asia; and in each of these great sub-divisions of the 
world it is being discussed with the most anxious interest. 
But, although the question is common to nearly all countries, 
it presents itself to them under very different aspects. A 
considerable group of nations, including the United States, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Italy, are under a suspension of 
specie payments, and to them it is indispensably necessary to 
cénsider the place which silver shall occupy in the currency 
when metallic payments are resumed. These countries, again, 
differ widely from each other in other aspects of the ques- 
tion. The United States have, at present, a single standard 
of gold; Austria and Russia a single standard of silver; 
France and Italy a double standard of both metals. With 
the exception of a new emission of gold rente the public 
debt of Austria is payable in silver; that of France and Italy 
in either silver or gold; as was that of the United States 
also by the terms of the original statutes creating it. The 
Coinage Act of 1873, and the revision of the statutes in 1874, 
have since demonetized silver in the United States. France 
has a great stock of both gold and silver in the vaults of 
-the bank and in the hands of the people. The Bank of 
France holds coin and bullion to the amount of about 
$ 420,000,000, against a circulation of about $ 480,000,000 ; and 
of this metallic stock about thirty per cent., or $125,000,000, 
is silver. Obviously, therefore, it can resume specie payments 
at any moment. A leading motive for its delay in doing so 
is the hope that the question of the standards may find some 

* Note sy THE AuTHOR.—It has been objected to the following paper that it merel 
states the silver question but does not argue it. This is precisely what the author intended. 
He was invited to preside over the silver debate at Saratoga, and all that he deemed it proper 
to do was to state fairly and fully the questions at issue, leaving the discussion of them to 
others who had signified a wish to speak on the subject. Knowing, however, that the opinions 
of a large majority of American economists and financiers leaned towards the single gold stand- 
ard, and believing that there was a lack of information as to the present state of the discussion 
in Europe, and the persons engaged in it, he took pains to present the names, and to some 
extent the qualifications of the = ol disputants. It has been assumed by a very respectable 
portion of the press of this country, that there is no issue involved in the silver question worthy 
of dignified discussion, and that all the defenders of silver in the currency are either rag money 
men—repudiators at heart—or owners of silver mines. This is certainly not true, even of the 
United States, and it indicates a most inadequate appreciation of the question as it is discussed 


abroad. If the following paper should have any influence in introducing a more serious treat- 
ment of it, the author’s wish in preparing it will be satisfied. 
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new solution. The United States has a very small stock of 
the precious metals either in possession of the Government 
or of the people, and it cannot resume without laying up or 
purchasing the metal to do it with. But on the other hand, 
this country is a great producer and seller of silver, and, 
quite apart from the question of her domestic currency, is 
interested to keep up the price of the metal as merchandise, 
in the same way that it is interested in keeping up the price 
of cotton or wheat. 

England .and Germany are specie-paying countries, and 
have a single gold standard; but Germany has just adopted 
that standard, in lieu of a standard of silver, and it has a 
great deal more of that metal left on its hands than is 
necessary to constitute its inferior coinage. It is, therefore, 
the largest present seller, and its supply threatening the mar- 
ket is recognized as one of the most potent influences which 
have led to the present depression. Engiand, though using 
the gold standard at home, has a great stake in the silver 
question through her Indian empire, which, with the possible 
exception of China, is the largest holder and user, and, until 
a very recent period, the greatest absorber of silver in the 
world. The center of Indian finance is London, and that city 
is also the chief bullion market of the world, so that the 
daily London quotation of silver is the barometer on which 
the eyes of all nations are now fixed. Thus each of the 
leading commercial nations is anxiously debating its own po- 
sition, and closely watching the action of its neighbors. 

In the United States the silver question is discussed in 
both its general and in special aspects. The inquiry takes 
these forms: (1.) Whether, all things considered, the double 
or the single standard of the precious metals is most desira- 
ble for the money of the world. (2.) Whether, in view of 
the fact that England, Germany, and the Scandinavian States 
have adopted the single gold standard, it is desirable for the 
rest of Europe and the United States to follow their exam- 
ple, or to oppose it by a united adoption of gold and silver, 
(3.) Whether the peculiar position of the United States as a 
silver-producing country, pledged to return to specie pay- 
ments at an early date, and requiring a large circulation of 
metallic-value money in order to resist the inclination to 
paper money, which has been so strong and baneful in the 
past, and which has at present a firmer hold on the popular 
mind than ever before, makes it desirable for us to restore 
the double standard, either with or without the codperation 
of the nations of the Latin Union, and if restored, whether 
with or without a legal tender limit. (4.) As closely involved 
with the last question, and likely to have a great influence 
in the decision of it, whether the demonetization of silver, 
begun by the Coinage Act of 1873, and completed by the re- 
vision of the statutes in 1874, was either justifiable or expe- 
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dient, in view of the fact that the public debt was, by its 
terms, payable in coin, and therefore capable of being dis- 
charged in either gold or silver, and that no reproach could 
have then attached to the selection of either metal for that 
purpose. And, finally, whether those statutes are virtually 
irrepealable, either because they created a new contract with 
the public creditor, or such a conscientious obligation and 
pledge of public faith, as nations having a proper regard for 
their honor, as well as their commercial credit, cannot pru- 
dently recall. 

If I have thus correctly stated it, it will be seen that the 
silver question involves a great deal more in the United 
States than in any other country; and that it is still a de- 
batable question, not to be discussed ignorantly or flippantly, 
but with all the aid of reasoning, authority, and experience, 
and that the bandying of offensive epithets and the imputa- 
tion of base motives, on the one side or the other, will not 
promote such a solution of it as the country ought to desire. 

The advocates of either the single or double standard have 
abundance of argument and authority behind them. The in- 
clination of the public mind in Europe and America, as 
evinced both by legislation and by the published opinions of 
statesmen and economists, has tended, ever since the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia, toward the adoption 
of a single standard; but it must not be forgotten that in 
1857 the demand for a single standard of silver was pressed 
as strenuously as is now that for a single standard of gold, 
and in not a few instances by the same advocates. It would 
be difficult to adduce a more complete reversal of opinion 
and position on any question than is found by a comparison 
of M. Chevalier’s Treatise on the Fall of Gold, published in 
1857, and his recent articles on the Fal/ of Silver, in ‘the 
April and August numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Armed with these opposing documents silver and gold may 
confront each other, and each be justified in saying, “ Mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur.” I do not say that there may 
not be abundant ground for this change of opinion on the 
part of M. Chevalier, but the fact is in itself remarkable, and 
inculcates caution against the formation of hasty conclusions, 
and especially against hasty action on subjects of such vast 
moment as the world’s standard of value. 

Besides M. Chevalier, there are other great names among 
the economists of France to be found on the side of the 
single gold standard. Most conspicuous among them is that 
of M. Esquirou de Parieu, last Minister of State of the Em- 
pire, President of the Monetary Commission of 1870, and 
now a leading member of the French Senate, in which body 
he very lately introduced a bill for stopping the coinage of 
silver. The measure was, however, defeated by the united 
influence of the Finance Minister and the Governor of the 
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Bank of France. With him are united in opinion M. Victor 
Bonnet, one of the best financial writers in France; M. 
Clement Juglar, author of the excellent book on Crises; M. 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, editor of the Zconomiste Frangais, and 
probably a majority of less distinguished economists of 
France. In Belgium they have M. Frére Orban, an econo- 
mist of distinction. On their side of the question are the 
Governments of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and the Swiss representatives in the Latin Union. I do not 
include England among the nations opposed to the mainte- 
nance of the double standard; on the contrary, her interests 
in India would undoubtedly lead the statesmen of that coun- 
try to desire to have silver retained in the currency of other 
countries as far as possible. On their side there is perhaps 
also a considerable sentiment in Austria, but that sentiment, 
so far as it exists, is largely due to the influence of Germany 
in Austrian finance. German capital is very much relied 
upon for Austrian enterprises. Though an emission of gold 
rente has recently been made by Austria, the Minister of Fi- 
nance declared in the Chambers “that it was in no way to 
be regarded as a promise of the introduction of the gold 
standard.” 

While it thus appears that the defenders of the double 
standard are probably in a minority as to numbers, they still 
include many of the most distinguished names, and the ques- 
tion cannot be considered as settled in favor of the single 
standard by the weight of authority alone. In France, there 
are on that side, Wolowski, Cernuschi, de Reinach, Courcelle- 
Seneuil, and Rouland, if I may. not also venture to add the 
distinguished Minister of Finance, M. Léon Say; in Belgium 
the leading economist of that country, M. Emile de Laveleye. 
In England, where the question has been less discussed by 
economists, and where there is less of the controversial spirit 
than in France, there is Ernest Seyd, and upon the question 
now at issue also Mr. Gédschen and Mr. Bagehot. 

Mr. Jevons, although he recognizes the tendency toward 
the adoption of the gold standard, fully endorses the views 
of Wolowski and Cernuschi, as to the greater steadiness re- 
sulting from the use of both metals. In Germany there are 
Prince Smith, one of the most distinguished statesmen of the 
new Empire, and the two foremost economists, Rau and 
Roscher. There is something significant in the experience of 
those who form what I should incline to call the conserva- 
tive party of the bi-metallists. In France, M. Wolowski was 
the most practical among the great scientific economists. He 
founded the Crédit Foncier, he was connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Société Génerale, two of the most suc- 
cessful of modern French banking institutions. Cernuschi, 
the Italian banker, has amassed a fortune in his profession, 
and his Mecanique de lExchange has long ranked him 
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among the closest of financial reasoners. Courcelle-Seneuil is 
the author of a valuable treatise on practical banking. Baron 
Jules de Reinach is perhaps the most accomplished and 
promising of the younger financiers of France. The head of 
a banking house of great wealth and influence, the confiden- 
tial adviser of Léon Say, a large contributor to the wonder- 
ful machinery by which the German indemnity was paid, he 
is also one of the strongest financial writers of Paris. Rou- 
land is the Governor of the Bank of France, the institution 
having the largest interest of any in the world in the right 
solution of the silver question. The Minister of Finance, 
Léon Say, has placed himself in the front rank of financial 
statesmen by his masterly conduct of the German indemnity 
payment. In England, Ernest Seyd is a successful banker, 
and the author of the standard book on bullion and the 
foreign exchanges. Bagehot is the editor of Zhe Economist, 
the wisest as well as the fairest of financial journals, a 
thoroughly conscientious man, distinguished alike for his 
clear common-sense handling of current questions, and for 
his profound philosophical treatment of higher political prob- 
lems. Gdschen is a statesman who has graduated with the 
highest honors not only from Oxford but from Lombard 
Street. His Theory of the Foreign Exchanges, written more 
than ten years ago, attracted to him the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone, who pronounced it a masterly production. On 
the silver question he is without doubt the highest authority 
at this moment as to facts, having been selected as chairman 
of the committee of the House of Commons on that subject, 
whose voluminous report has just been published, and is the 
thesaurus upon which all future disputants must rely. 

As I have assumed to rank Mr. Gidschen among the advo- 
cates of the double standard, and as his late report did not 
call for, or, indeed, permit any discussion of that question, 
though a careful reading of the questions propounded by 
him as chairman of the committee, seem to me to pretty 
clearly indicate his opinion, I feel myself at liberty, in sup- 
port of that assumptiun, to read to this association the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter which I have just received from 
him accompanying his report: “I am deeply interested,” he 
writes, “in what the United States Government may do. 
For my part I shall not be sorry if employment should be 
found for a large amount of silver on your side of the At- 
lantic. Silver and gold have been in partnership for the 
purpose of doing the work of the circulation for thousands 
of years, and I think it is not in the interest of the world 
that the whole weight of the burden should be borne by gold 
alone.” 

By far the most remarkable publication on this difficult 
subject, and the most immediately valuable to the American 
inquirer, is the House of Commons report already referred 
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to. The order under which that report was made is in these 
words: “Ordered that a select committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the causes of the depreciation of 
the price of silver, and the effects of such depreciation upon 
the exchange between India and England.” The committee 
was composed of men of the highest qualification for such 
service. Among those best known in America, besides Mr. 
Géschen, are Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, of the firm of Baring 
Brothers, Mr. John G. Hubbard, formerly Governor of the 
Bank of England, and for thirty years one of the leading de- 
baters in the House of Commons on all questions of banking 
and currency; Mr. Edward Baxter, the writer on revenue 
and taxation; Mr. W. N. Massey, the historian, and Mr. 
Henry Fawcett, the political economist. 


[ An appropriate tribute to the late M. Wolowski formed 
an interesting portion of the close of this address. It is not 
here included, inasmuch as we gave in our last number an 
extended sketch of his life and character. 

In citing the aspects of the silver question, and the forms 
of inquiry suggested in connection therewith, Mr. Walker 
omits one point which should not be overlooked. It is that 
in proportion to the aggregate mass of metallic money exist- 
ing throughout the world, the annual production of silver and 
gold is but a very small percentage. It follows that the 
effect of the increased yield of our silver mines upon the ag- 
gregate stock has been greatly exaggerated.—Ep. | 


PAYMENT OF THE DEBTS OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


BY GEORGE M. WESTON. 


It is always a pious duty to our ancestors to keep their 
great and worthy deeds in fresh remembrance, and it is 
everywhere acknowledged as a peculiarly appropriate duty in 
this centennial year. The popular orators and writers of the 
day have performed it well, but in all that has been said and 
written, there is an important omission. The efforts and 
sacrifices of our revolutionary ancestors to discharge the debts 
incurred in their long struggle with the mother country, and 
to leave to their children an unincumbered National heritage, 
have not been recounted. It will be a grateful task to supply 
this lacking tribute to the fathers, and to point out the in- 
fluence of their example upon the immediately succeeding 
generation, which sustained the burden of that other contest 
with Great Britain, well styled the second struggle for 
independence. 
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In his report in 1790, Mr. Hamilton computed the revolu- 
tionary debt as follows: 
Principal of foreign debt $ 10,070,307 
Arrears of interest on foreign debt.. 1,710,378 
Liquidated domestic debt 27,383,917 
Arrears of interest on domestic debt. 13,030,168 
Unliquidated .......... adh hak dete a cack 2,000,000 


$54,194,770 


The unliquidated domestic debt was principally the trifling 
per centage proposed to be allowed on the continental paper 
money. In addition Mr. Hamilton computed the State war 
debts at twenty-five millions, including interest, carrying up 
the total to $79,194,770. 

The provision for funding these several debts was 
made by the Act of August 4,1790. That act, however, only 
made a preliminary appropriation of twenty and one-half 
millions for the State debts. On the rst of January, 1793, 
after the funding under this act had been mainly completed, 
the debt stood at $80,352,634. To this was added, under 
the Act of May 30, 1794, an issue of stock amounting to 
$ 4,221,100, to complete the settlement with the States. 

The revolutionary war debt consisted, as will be seen, of 
two parts, the foreign and the domestic, which were regarded 
as being on an essentially different footing, and were differ- 
ently treated in the Funding Act of August 4, 1790. 

In its general recitals that act declares that justice requires 
provision to be made “for fulfilling the engagements of the 
United States in respect to their foreign debt, and for fund- 
ing their domestic debt upon equitable and _ satisfactory 
terms.” In its special recitals, before the closing sections 
which relate to the domestic debt, it declares that “it is de- 
sirable to adapt the nature of the provision to be made for 
the domestic debt to the present circumstances of the United 
States, as far as it will be found practicable, consistently 
with good faith and the rights of creditors.” With respect 
to the foreign debt, an exact fulfillment of the National en- 
gagements; with respect to the domestic debt, a funding of 
it upon equitable and satisfactory terms, having regard both 
to the National circumstances and the good faith due to 
creditors ; those are the ideas of the Act of August 4, 1790. 
They will be found more elaborated in the debates in Con- 
gress upon the act. The foreign debt was for moneys borrowed 
abroad in specie, and at low rates of interest, principally at 
four per cent. and none at higher than five per cent., either 
directly from, or through the endorsements of, the Govern- 
ments of France and Holland, our allies and friends, although 
having motives of their own for desiring the dismemberment 
of the British Empire. The domestic debt had been largely 
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incurred in depreciated paper, and in supplies and services 
at inflated prices. Furthermore, it was contended that the 
holders might yield a large percentage and still suffer less 
from the waste and losses of the war than other citizens, and 
that they were bound to make an equal contribution with the 
rest of the community towards the cost of National indepen- 
dence. The concessions required of them were, however, 
very small and related wholly to the rate of future interest. 

In respect to the domestic debt incurred directly by the 
United States, the over due interest was funded in a three-per- 
cent. stock, payable at the pleasure of the Government. The 
principal was funded in a six-per-cent. stock, but upon one- 
third of this stock interest was not to begin for ten years; 
that is to say, not until 1800, This was the same as giving 
four-per-cent. interest for ten years, and six per cent. after- 
wards. 

In respect to the State debts, one-third was funded in a 
three-per-cent. stock, payable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. Two-thirds were funded in a six-per-cent. stock, but 
upon one-third of this two-thirds, interest was not to begin 
until 1800. 

The act of August 4, 1790, contains adequate provisions 
for securing the prompt payment of the interest on, and for 
the reduction and discharge of the principal of the public 
debt; and carefully preserves the right of the country to call 
in its bonds within short periods. 

In respect to the foreign debt, it sets apart the whole of 
the import and tonnage duties, with the exception of only 
six hundred thousand dollars reserved for the support of the 
Government, to be applied to the interest and principal of 
it, or if refunded in a new loan of twelve millions, which the 
act authorizes, then to the interest and principal of such new 
loan. But upon such new loan it imposes the fundamental 
restriction that “no contract shall be entered into which 
shall preclude the United States from reimbursing any sum 
or sums borrowed within fifteen years.” 

In respect to the interest on the domestic debt, it sets 
apart the internal revenue, subject to certain priorities of 
other appropriations. 

The act concludes by appropriating the entire proceeds of 
the public lands, not to the interest of the public debt, but 
to sinking and discharging the principal. And these several 
provisions were made effective by the Act of August 12, 1790, 
creating a board of commissioners of the sinking fund, con- 
sisting of five high officers of the Government. It is one of 
the recitals of this Act of August 12, 1790, that it is “desira- 
ble by all just and proper means, to effect a reduction of 
the amount of the public debt.” 

The three-per-cent. stocks authorized by the Act of August 
4, 1790, were redeemable at pleasure. On the six-per-cent. 
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stocks, the Government reserved the right, but expressly de- 
claring that it did not assume the obligation, to pay eight 
dollars each year on each one hundred dollars of this debt, 
to be applied to principal and interest. This would be the 
same as an annual sinking fund of two per cent. of the 
original amount of the six-per-cent. stocks, and would have 
extinguished them in about twenty-five years from the time 
when they began to bear interest. This would have extin- 
guished in 1825 the stocks upon which interest did not 
begin until 1800. The country was miserably poor, and po- 
litical events were uncertain. Our ancestors were too 
prudent to enter into positive engagements, and their reser- 
vations of rights to pay are only evidence of their wishes 
and hopes. In the Act of April 28, 1796, they made distinct 
appropriations to extinguish the six-per-cent. stocks.. Those 
upon which interest commenced at once, were to be wholly 
paid off in 1818, and those upon which interest did not com- 
mence until 1800, were to be wholly paid off in 1824, or 
within forty-one years after the peace of 1783. It would 
seem, from the course of subsequent events, that they would, 
in fact, have been paid off sooner, but for the second war 
with Great Britain of 1812-15. 

The events of the first decade under the present constitu- 
tion, were unfavorable to a reduction of the National debt. 
Wars on a great and expensive scale with the Indians of the 
north-west, broke out in 1790, and marked by the disastrous 
defeats of Generals Harmer and St. Clair, continued until 
they were terminated by the victories of General Wayrie, in 
the summer of 1795. Then followed the quasi-war with 
France. The Act of July 7, 1798, abrogated all treaties with 
that people, charging them with a “system of predatory 
violence, hostile to the rights of a free and independent 
nation.” Two days afterwards, came the act authorizing the 
President to instruct our navy to “subdue, seize, and take 
any armed French vessel... . found anywhere on the high 
seas,” and to commission privateers to “attack French armed 
vessels, and to recapture any American vessels or property 
seized by them.” Under this act, the frigate Constellation 
actually captured a French frigate in the West Indies, and 
disabled another of superior force, after an action of five 
hours. This has been called a quasi-war, but it was a real 
war in preparation and cost, both the army and navy being 
enlarged, and even General Washington appearing again on 
the stage of public affairs and resuming the command of the 
army. The Acts of July 16, 1798, of March 2, 1799, and May 
7, 1800, authorized loans of five, two, and three and a-half 
millions respectively, all for military purposes, all limited to 
a duration of fifteen years, and all containing plédges to pro- 
vide “sufficient permanent revenues” to redeem them within 
the specified times. 
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The fathers, in whatever difficulty of situation, never lost 
sight of the great object of paying off the public debt, which 
seems, indeed, to have been one of the leading purposes of 
invigorating the National authority by the adoption of the 
Federal constitution of 1787. That instrument, in the section 
giving the new Government the independent power of taxa- 
tion, in the enumeration of the motives for that grant 
assigns the first place to the payment of the public debts. 
The language of this grant of power, is as follows: 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises / 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

In the first act imposing duties upon imports and tonnage, 
and which was the second act passed under the present con- 
stitution, this purpose, “to pay the debts of the United States,” is 
given the same priority in enumerating the objects of the act. 
This was no idle declaration. The Funding Act of August 4, 
1790, sets apart the larger part of the proceeds of those du- 
ties, all, in fact, except six hundred thousand dollars, to pay 
the interest and principal of the foreign debt. 

As we have also already seen, this Funding Act provides 
other revenues for the interest on the internal debt, and sets 
apart the entire proceeds of the public lands to “sink and 
discharge”’ the principal of both classes of debts. 

In his speech to Congress, December 8, 1790, President 
Washington expressed his own and the nation’s approval of 
the legislation of Congress, in the following language: 

“Allow me, moreover, to hope that it will be a favorite 
policy with you, not merely to secure the interest of the 
debt funded but, as far and as fast as the growing resources 
of the country will permit, to exonerate it of the principal 
itself. The appropriation you have made of the Western 
funds explains your dispositions on this point.” 

In December, 1794, President Washington, in his speech to 
Congress, invited their attention to the “adoption of a defin- 
itive plan for the redemption of the public debt.” 

In his farewell address, on retiring from the Presidency, 
he manifested how much he had the payment of the debt at 
heart, in the following language: 

“Avoid likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by 
shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions, in 
time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon pos- 
terity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear.” 

March 3, 1795, Congress decided that the time had come 
when it might begin to exercise the right of redeeming the 
six-per-cent.*stocks, which it had reserved in the Funding Act 
of August, 1790, and proceeded to give the sinking fund 
commissioners additional revenues for that purpose. And, as 
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we have already seen, by the Act of April 28, 1796, Congress 
directed a rate of redemption of those stocks, which would 
extinguish them in 1818 and 1824. 

By the Act of April 29, 1802, the sinking fund was enlarged 
and definitely fixed at seven millions three hundred thous- 
and dollars, applicable to interest and principal. As the debt 
was eighty millions, and a portion of it bearing interest at 
only three per cent., this left a considerable margin for the 
principal. 

In 1803 the sinking fund was enlarged to eight millions, 
the addition being on account of a new burden of six hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars of interest on the 
interest on the stock for sixty millions of francs issued in 
payment for Louisiana. It is noticeable that this stock was 
made payable in annual instalments of three millions of 
dollars, to commence in twelve years, so as to complete the 
extinguishment of it in fifteen years. If any debt might 
fairly have been thrown upon posterity, it was this purchase, 
which was a permanent acquisition, more than doubling the 
National area. Within our limits, as fixed by the treaty of 
1783, we had 827,844 square miles. Louisiana gave us 
1,171,143 more. Our revolutionary ancestors assumed the 
burden themselves, quite content to leave to posterity only 
the benefit of the transaction. They were animated by the 
desire which Daniel Webster ascribed to his own father, 
that of “elevating his children to a condition Jdetter than his 
own.” 

Having thus traced the financial legislation prior to the 
war of 1812-15, it remains to consider its results. 

The debt on the rst of January, 1793, $80,352,634, increased, 
after the additional allowance of $4,221,100 to the State, to 
its maximum figure, $83,762,172, on the 1st of January, 1796, 
and stood on the rst of January, 1801, at $83,038,050. From 
that point it steadily declined to $45,209,737 on the 1st of 
January, 1812, although in 1803 a new debt of twelve 
millions had been assumed in the purchase of Louisiana. 

It is, then, a sufficiently accurate statement of the financial 
progress during the twenty years prior to the war of 1812-15 
to say that our interest was paid during the first half of that 
period, and that during the remainder of it the principal of 
the debt (as augmented by the Louisiana purchase) was 
reduced rather more than one-half. 

The total receipts and expenditures of the Government, ex- 
cluding receipts from loans, and excluding payments of either 
interest or principal of debt, during two decades, (article 
United States, Appleton’s Cyclopedia) were as follows : 

Decade ending with 

and including Receipts. Expenditures. 
$ 56,800,000 i $ 34,000,000 
132,000,000 oe 55,900,000 
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Those were days of small things. The Government had in 
single months in 1866 revenues equal to those of the entire 
first decade under the present constitution. But if income 
was small in those earlier times, outgoes were still smaller. 
It is fortunate for Boss Tweed that he flourished at a more 
exuberant era. 

Of the income of the first decade, $22,800,000, or forty per 
cent. of it, was left for the service of the public debt, and 
this sufficed to pay the interest and prevent any increase of 
the principal. On more than one-fourth of the debt the in- 
terest was only three per cent., and on another considerable 
portion interest did not begin until 1800. 

During the second decade, the income increased seventy- 
five millions, while the expenditures increased only twenty- 
two millions. Of the income, $76,100,000, or fifty-eight per 
cent., was left for the service of the public debt, and explains 
the reduction of principal from January 1, 1801, to January 1, 
1812, of fifty millions of dollars, including the Louisiana 
purchase debt. 

Another decade of peace, or even less than that, would 
have realized the wishes of General Washington, and “ exoner- 
ated” the country of the incubus of debt. But the war 
clouds, which had long darkened the heavens, burst again 
in 1812, and fresh battles were to be fought and fresh bur- 
dens to be assumed. Our enemy, the great naval power of 
the world, swept our commerce from the seas. Revenues 
dwindled. The expenses of the war of the revolution, re- 
duced to specie, were reckoned by Alexander Hamilton at 
$ 135,193,703. Those of the war of 1812-15, about one-third 
as long, were $75,450,000, and were necessarily supplied 
mainly by loans, and naturally enough, on hard terms. But 
the country had not lost its high spirit, either in finance or 
in war. Great numbers of the men of the revolution still 
survived, to give courage to the field, and wisdom and firm- 
ness to the councils of legislation. Pressed on all sides, 
Congress limited every loan to the term of twelve years, and 
secured their reimbursement upon the sinking fund of eight 
millions, which it promised in every loan act to enlarge, as 
soon as enlargement should become necessary. In the loan 
Act, passed November 15, 1814, when the National capital 
had hardly ceased to smoke from the fires kindled by the 
torch of the enemy, Congress made this promise definite in 
the following language: 

“That an adequate and permanent sinking fund, gradually 
to reduce and eventually to extinguish the debts contracted 
and to be contracted during the present war, shall be estab- 
lished during the present session of Congress.” 

The laws to make this promise good, were forthwith taken 
in hand and matured. 

The Act of January 9, 1815, apportions an annual direct 
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tax among the several States, of six millions of dollars, and 
in the forty-first section gives the following pledges: 

“That towards establishing an adequate revenue, to provide 
for the payment of the expenses of government; for the 
punctual payment of the public debt, principal and interest, 
contracted and to be contracted, according to the terms of the 
contract respectively; and for creating an adequate sinking fund, 
gradually to reduce and eventually to extinguish the public debt, 
contracted and to be contracted, the direct tax by this act 
laid, shall continue to be laid, levied and collected, during 
the present war between the United States and Great Britain, 
and until the purposes aforesaid shall be completely accomplished. 
Provided always, that whenever Congress shall deem it ex- 
pedient to alter, reduce, or change the said direct tax by 
this act laid, it shall be lawfui to do so, upon providing and 
substituting by law, at the said time, and for the same pur- 
poses, other taxes or duties, which shall be equally produc- 
tive.” 

The Act of January 18, 1815, imposes heavy excise duties 
upon a great variety of articles manufactured for sale within 
the United States; pig iron, hats, caps, boots and shoes, 
- candles, paper, playing and visiting cards, leather, saddles 
and bridles, beer, manufactures of tobacco, etc. Another act 
of same date imposes an annual duty on household furni- 
ture exceeding two hundred dollars in value; also, annual 
duties of two dollars on every gold watch and one dollar on 
every silver watch kept for use. And both these last de- 
scribed acts contain the identical pledges in respect to con- 
tinuance and application of proceeds given in the direct 
Tax Act of January 9, 1815. 

On the 17th of March, 1817, the sinking fund received its 
last alteration and enlargement, until its office was fully per- 
formed by the total extinction of the debt during Gen. 
Jackson’s administration. The act passed on that day raises 
the annual sinking fund to tén millions, to commence with 
the year 1817, and with an extra payment of nine millions 
for that year, making nineteen in all. It also gives to the 
sinking fund at the end of each and every year such surplus 
as may be found above a balance of two millions. 

The maximum of the debt, as*swollen by the war of 
1812-15, was on the 1st of January, 1816, when it stood at 
$ 127,334,933. The nineteen millions which Congress was able 
to contribute to the sinking fund in 1817, from the proceeds 
of the searching war taxation of 1815 and other sources, re- 
duced the debt on the 1st of January, 1818, to $ 103,466,683. 
It was thus brought within the easy control of the sinking 
fund, the minimum of which was ten millions, and Congress 
was, therefore, at liberty, consistently with its pledges, to 
remit the more onerous taxes. 

The revenues, exclusive of loans, and the expenditures, ex- 
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clusive of interest and principal of debt, for two decades, as 
given in Appleton’s Cyclopedia, were as follows : 
Decade ending with 
and including Receipts. Expenditures. 
$ 201,800,000 Sc $ 182,900,000 
212,200,000 Aa 122,000,000 





During the first of these decades the excess of receipts was 
hardly nineteen millions, far short of the interest of the debt, 
and the principal of it increased as follows : 


Amount FYanuary 1. 
$ 48,005,587 
89,987,427 


During the second decade the excess of receipts was ninety 
millions, and the principal decreased to $ 39,123,191 on the 
tst of January, 1831. 

As already noticed, the Act of 1817 fixed a minimum of ten 
millions for the sinking fund, but no maximum. It was to be 
enlarged to the extent of the surplus in the treasury, what- 
ever that might be. During the first term of Gen. Jackson, 
from January 1, 1829, to January, 1833, the sinking fund was 
thus made large enough to pay the interest of the debt and 
discharge $51,419,715 of the principal in four years. 

On the 1st of January, 1833, the debt stood at $7,001,698, 
less than the sinking fund for a year, and so the end crowned 
the work. In forty-three years from the Funding Act of 
August 4, 1790, the country had paid off the debts of the 
revolution and of the second struggle with Great Britain, and 
had paid fifteen millions for Louisiana and five millions for 
Florida, and this under an almost uninterrupted drain of 
frontier war with the still formidable native tribes of the 
continent. No period of disaster shook its fortitude, and 
never did it fail to improve the years of peace and prosper- 
ity to strengthen its finances. Such and so worthy to be 
recounted and to be imitated, have been the examples set by 
our ancestors. : 
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ComMERCIAL AGENCIES.— The liability of commercial agen- 
cies for damages resulting from their reports upon the 
standing of business firms has been the subject of an inter- 
esting decision at Toronto, in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The plaintiff gave credit to one Wilson in consequence of 
a report upon his standing furnished by Dun, Wiman & Co. 
Wilson failed shortly thereafter, and the judgment held the 
agency responsible in damages for the erroneous informa- 
tion given. The case was appealed. 
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THE BANKS AND SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


BY HON. HUGH MCCULLOCH, 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT PHILADELPHIA TO THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OCTOBER 4TH, 1876. 

It was with reluctance that I consented to appear before 
this convention as a speaker; not because I did not consider 
myself honored by the invitation which your chairman had 
so kindly and courteously extended to me,—not because I 
did not feel an interest in the objects which have called to- 
gether so many able men from all parts of the country,—but 
because I had nothing to say upon the subject to which my 
attention, in times past, has been especially directed, which I 
had not already said, officially and unofficially. Indeed, this 
reluctance was only overcome by the consideration that truth 
will bear repetition, and that it would be vanity on my part 
to suppose that any views which I presented when I was 
connected with the Government, or opinions I have expressed 
since, had made such a lodgment in the public mind as to 
be remembered by any considerable number of persons at 
the present time. 

A question of so vital importance to the people of the 
United States as that of the currency can never become stale 
until it has been definitely settled. Money is the great 
agent in the world’s progress. Existing in some form, in all 
countries and in all ages, it has been found to be indispens- 
able to national growth. Without money, the nations would 
not have emerged from barbarism. Although the love of it 
may be the “root of all evil,” and the pursuit of it has been 
marked too frequently by fraud, violence and oppression, it 
has done more to bring the world up to its present condition 
of advanced civilization than all other instrumentalities com- 
bined. Ages ago it was discovered, in order that trade be- 
tween man and man, tribe and tribe, and nation and nation, 
should be something more than barter—that a common 
measure of value must be agreed upon as a medium of ex- 
change, and it was also discovered that gold and silver, be- 
yond all other substances, possessed the qualities fitted for 
this purpose ; and so by a common consent—brought about 
no one can tell how—these metals—precious by their beauty 
and the uses to which they are applicable; costly by the 
labor necessary to obtain them—became the money of the 
world. Many efforts have been made, by unwise and impe- 
cunious nations, to substitute inferior substances for them, 
but such efforts have invariably resulted in disaster and dis- 
grace. 
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Inasmuch, however, as gold and silver have not been ob- 
tainable in sufficient amounts for all purposes for which 
money is needed, and cannot meet all the ends for which a 
local currency is required, bank notes, issued under compe- 
tent authority, and subject to necessary restrictions, have 
been resorted to with manifest advantage to trade and indus- 
try. Such notes, when of equal value to coin, answer an 
excellent purpose in performing offices which coin. cannot as 
conveniently and inexpensively perform, but they can never 
be a safe substitute for it, Nowhere did this seem to be 
bette: understood than in the United States prior to the 
passage of the Legal-tender acts. In fact, it seemed to have 
been the intention of the framers of the Constitution to pro- 
tect the people against the losses to which they would be 
exposed if anything but gold and silver should be made law- 
ful money by the General Government, or by the States. It 
is refreshing to compare the utterances of statesmen when 
the first legal-tender bill was under consideration in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, with what has 
been heard since in Congress and out of it. Nothing better 
illustrates the wide departure which has taken place from 
the old landmarks of conservative opinion than such a com- 
parison. 

By a reference to the debates it will be perceived that 
those who opposed the bill did so on the ground that Con- 
gress had no power, under the Constitution, to make any- 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender, and that other 
means for raising money should at least be ¢ried before a 
measure so extreme and dangerous should be resorted to, and 
that -those who supported the bill justified their action only, 
in the language of Mr. Fessenden, on the ground of “ abso- 
lute overpowering necessity.” By no member of either body 
was it contended that legal-tender notes could be lawfully 
issued in a time of peace. Congress was sound and the peo- 
ple were sound upon this important question, until the public 
sentiment had become distorted by the subtle influences of 
the legal-tender notes. When Mr. Webster said, in the Senate 
of the United States, “most unquestionably "—mark the ex- 
pression—“ most unquestionably” there is no legal-tender in 
this country under the authority of this Government, or any 
other, “but gold and silver,” the assertion was unchallenged 
in the Senate and elsewhere. 

This was indeed the general, I may say the almost univer- 
sal opinion, not only up to the time of the passage of the 
legal-tender acts, but for some time after. The public re- 
cords and the journals of that day sustain me in saying that 
the members of Congress, by whose votes the first legal-tender 
bill became a law, voted for it, and that their constitutents 
approved their action, solely because it was thought, and 
doubtless honestly thought, that this measure was absolutely 
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necessary to save the Government from bankruptcy and -the 
Union from destruction. I speak advisedly when I say that 
Mr. Chase—the Father of the -ireenbacks, as he is called— 
never dreamed that these notes were to be anything else 
than a temporary currency. He saw clearly enough that the 
public revenues could not be safely collected in the notes 
of suspended banks—the weakest and most reckless of which 
would put out the largest circulation—and he feared that 
the Government bonds could not be sold to an amount suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the treasury, unless the 
market were made easy by an issue of Government notes. 
Mr. Chase, however, never committed himself in favor of 
the constitutionality of the legal-tender acts, and he certainly 
was guilty of no inconsistency when, as one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, he expressed the opinion that 
the United States notes were not a legal tender for the dis- 
charge of a debt contracted before the acts were passed. 
He considered the Union worth preserving at any price; he 
knew that it could not be saved unless money was provided 
to keep the soldiers in the field, and he thought, erroneously 
perhaps, that this could not be done without an issue of 
these notes, with the character which was given to them. 
It was under the war power of Congress, and not under the 
Constitution, that Mr. Chase recommended the issue of the 
notes with which his name has been so prominently identi- 


fied, and he never intended that they should do more than 
to assist in carrying the Government through a trying emer- 
gency. is great financial measure was the National Bank- 
ing system. A strict constructionist of the Constitution, in 


” 


the language of the day, a “State rights man,” conscien- 
tiously opposed to centralization, and to all interference by 
the General Government with the business of the country, he 
still thought—as a solvent bank note currency of uniform 
value was necessary for the safe collection of the public 
revenues and the regulations of trade and commerce between 
the States—that it was the duty of Congress, in strict con- 
formity with the letter and spirit of the Constitution to pass 
a law to secure the payment of every dollar put in circula- 
tion by the banks, by a deposit of United States bonds in 
the Treasury at Washington. Mr. Chase was in no sense an 
inflationist. By no man were my financial views more 
strongly endorsed than by him. This much I have felt it to 
be my duty to say in explanation of the action of Mr. Chase, 
whose memory I revere, and whom I regard as having been 
one of the purest, as he was one of the ablest, men that this 
country has produced. 

A bank-note circulation, perfectly secured, and of uniform 
value in every State and Territory of this great Republic— 
this is the essence of the national banking system. The 
Dank Act may need amendments, it may be imperfect in 
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many respects, but in securing to the people of the United 
States a paper circulation of absolute solvency and of equal 
value throughout the length and breadth of the land, it may 
be ranked among the most important and beneficial acts in 
the national statute-book. Those of us who recollect the 
character of the bank-note circulation which was superseded 
by the notes of the national banks, are able to appreciate, as 
younger men cannot, the value of the service rendered to 
the Country by Mr. Chase, not in being the father of the 
greenbacks, but in devising a plan for a national currency, 
perfectly constitutional and in harmony with the character 
of our republican institutions. 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Chase did not make 
mistakes—his refusal to disburse through the banks the 
money he borrowed of them was one, and I think a serious 
one; but there are few who are now unwilling to admit that, 
on the whole, his administration of the Treasury Department, 
during a most trying period of our financial history, was 
marked by singular ability. He was fortunate in having 
around him very able advisers ; and from none of them did 
he receive more judicious counsel than from Mr. Spaulding, 
of Buffalo, distinguished alike for his statesmanship and his 
accomplishments as a banker, whom I am glad to see in this 
convention. 

In 1864, after the legal-tender notes had been issued to an 
amount exceeding $ 400,000,000, and the new measures of 
value had begun to enhance prices and encourage speculation, 
there was heard, for the first time, here and there, expres- 
sions favorable to the United States notes as a permanent 
currency. In 1865 these expressions became so frequent and 
the evidences that the currency outstanding was excessive 
became so apparent, that I felt it to be my duty to give, in 
advance of the annual Treasury Report, an outline of my 
general financial views and policy, which I did in some re- 
marks to my neighbors and friends at Fort Wayne, on the 
11th of October, 1865. Pardon me for quoting a single para- 
graph from what was called, at that time, my Fort Wayne 
speech : 

“T have no faith in a prosperity which is the effect of a 
depreciated currency, nor can I see any safe path for us to 
tread but that which lead to specie payments. The extreme 
high prices which now prevail in the United States are an 
unerring indication that the business of the country is in an 
unhealthy condition. We are measuring values by a false 
standard. We have a circulating medium altogether larger 
than is needed for legitimate business. The United States 
are to-day the best market in the world for foreigners to sell 
in, and the worst to buy in. The consequence is that Europe 
is selling us more than she buys of us, including our securi- 
ties, which ought not to go abroad, and there is a debt 
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rolling up against us that must be settled, in part at least, 
with coin. The longer the inflation continues, the harder 
will it be for us to get back to the solid ground of specie 
payments, to which we must sooner or later return. If Con- 
gress shall, early in the approaching session, authorize the 
funding of the legal tenders, and the work of reduction is 
commenced and carried on resolutely but carefully and pru- 
dently, we shall reach it probably without embarrassment to 
legitimate business; otherwise we shall have a brief period 
of hollow and seductive prosperity, resulting in wide-spread 
bankruptcy and disaster.” 

In making these remarks I merely gave expression to what 
was then the sentiment of a large majority of the people. I 
said what any of you gentlemen would have said had you 
been in my position. It seemed to me that it only required 
a little reflection on the part, not only of the educated 
classes, but of those whom Mr. Lincoln used to call “plain 
people,” to prevent them from going wrong in a matter that 
so deeply affected their personal interests. That I expressed 
the then prevailing sentiment as indicated by the manner in 
which the financial part of my speech was received and com- 
mented on by the press, and was still more clearly indicated 
by the emphatic vote of the House of Representatives, by 
which my report of December following, in which the same 
views were elaborately presented, was endorsed. There is 
nothing, however, which so quickly unsettles and misleads 
the public judgment as a currency which gives an artificial 
value to property and unhealthy stimulus to enterprise. 
Scarcely had the policy so emphatically endorsed been put 
into practical operation, when, so loud became the outcry 
against it, that the law authorizing a gradual withdrawal of 
the legal-tender notes was repealed by decisive votes in both 
branches of the Legislature ; and from that time up to 1873 
there were very few men brave enough to endeavor to stem 
the current which was sweeping the country towards bank- 
ruptcy. 

r a the gradual withdrawal of the legal-tender 
notes because they had answered, according to the opinion 
of even their original advocates, the purpose for which they 
were issued. For the payment of the soldiers and sailors, the 
building of ships, the purchase of supplies of all kinds, a 
great deal more currency was required than could be prop- 
erly used in ordinary business. The paper circulation of the 
country was three times larger in 1865 than it was in 1860, 
and it seemed to me that so much of it as was not needed 
for the purposes for which it had been required during the 
war must either be retired or used in encouraging enterprises 
of doubtful utility and of a merely speculative character. It 
was wot retired, and the result of the policy of keeping up a 
volume of war circulation after the war demand for it had 
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ceased was just what I apprehended it would be. As the 
financial crisis which such a policy was sure to bring about 
was longer in coming than I had expected, so has it been 
longer continued and greater in severity. 

I also advocated the retirement of the legal-tender notes 
because I did not consider it the proper business of Congress 
to furnish people with currency, and because I thought the 
maintenance of our republican institutions, in their true 
character and spirit depended upon keeping the exercise of 
power by the Federal Government strictly within the limits 
prescribed by the Constitution. I advocated their retirement 
also because they stood in the way of a return to specie, and 
because I considered a depreciated currency, especially depre- 
ciated legal-tender Government notes, destructive of good 
morals and a burden upon the labor and industry of the 
country. . 

I need not say that the opinions which I advanced in my 
first report to Congress, and endeavored to enforce in that 
and in my subsequent ones, have undergone no change; that 
on the contrary they have been strengthened and confirmed 
by what has transpired since. I know that many intelligent 
and well-meaning men differ radically from me, and that 
there are some even who attribute the misfortunes which 
have befallen the country to the withdrawal from circulation 
of some $40,000,000 of the United States notes in 1866 and 
1867. This opinion is, I suppose, honestly entertained, but it 
is difficult to understand how such a conclusion could be 
reached, in view of the fact that it was subsequent to that 
period and after the policy of contraction had been aban- 
doned that the wants of the country in regard to railroad 
facilities were anticipated by at least a quarter of a century— 
that so many millions of money were sunk in unprofitable 
enterprises, that municipal indebtedness was so increased as 
to make local taxation in many cities and counties well-nigh 
unsupportable—and so many thousands of ordinarily prudent 
people, were induced by the general spirit of the times, to 
contract debts from which they could only be relieved by 
bankruptcy. 

The currency question has been fully and ably discussed 
on both sides within the past two years, and it is one of the 
hopeful signs that since it has been discussed, and the issue 
between specie and paper, or rather between a convertible 
and an inconvertible paper currency, has been sharply de- 
fined, both of the great political parties have been compelled 
to adopt what is called a hard-money platform. But pledges 
are not always reliable, even when made in good faith. Plat- 
forms adopted before an election are not always considered 
of binding force after the elections are over. The virus of 
an irredeemable legal-tender currency has taken a strong 
hold upon the minds of large numbers in both parties, and 
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the country wlll never be entirely safe, nor will confidence in 
the future be completely restored, until the financial policy 
of the Government, upon a sound and stable basis, is firmly 
established. 

But I have been dwelling too long on the past. There is, 
I apprehend, very little difference among bankers as to the 
effect of an irredeemable legal-tender currency upon business 
and the public morals. The vital question now is, what is to 
be done to restore the specie standard and bring about 
specie payments ? 

So far it must be admitted that very little has been done 
to accomplish this most desirable result, besides the passage 
of an act pledging the Government to a resumption of the 
United States notes in 1879. 

Now, gentlemen, nobody understands better than you do, 
that this act will be a nullity without speedy legislation to 
sustain it. Hopeful as we may be in regard to the recuper- 
ative power of this great nation, none of us is sanguine 
enough to suppose that the desired object will be attained 
without legislation of some kind. We may differ, we proba- 
bly do differ, in regard to the legislation which is required, 
but I take it for granted that we are all agreed that some- 
thing is to be done, if the act referred to is to be anything 
else than a dead letter. We were told some years ago, by 
gentlemen standing high in the public estimation, that the 
currency question would take care of itself; that, although 
the circulation might just then be somewhat excessive, so 
great were our resources, and so energetic were our people, 
that all the United States notes authorized to be issued, and 
all the notes that could be furnished by the National banks, 
would soon be required in regular business transactions. In 
a word, that specie payments would be brought about by the 
natural and inevitable growth of the country. Well, gentle- 
men, the evidences of the growth are certainly not very ap- 
parent. They are not found in our manufacturing districts, 
in our commercial cities, in our ship yards, nor even among 
the planters of the South or the farmers of the West. I 
think its advocates must admit that the let-alone policy has 
not worked satisfactorily, and that some steps must be taken, 
some plan adopted by Congress, if specie payments are to 
be resumed, I will not say in 1879, but at any time. Now, 
what shall this plan be? A very simple one has been sug- 
gested, which I think would be effective. My policy some 
years ago would have been somewhat different, for the coun- 
try then was in a different condition from what it is at 
present. Then, if I had had the power, I would have ap- 
plied a portion of the surplus revenues to the redemption of 
the legal-tender notes, instead of applying the whole to the 
reduction of the interest-bearing and bonded debt. Now, the 
plan suggested is this:—Congress, at the next session, to 
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pass an act declaring that the United States notes after Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, shall cease to be a legal tender, and authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury at once to offer in even 
exchange for them bonds bearing interest at the rate of four 
per cent., payable at the pleasure of the Government after 
thirty years, principal and interest payable in gold; the 
banks to be compelled to retain the gold received by them 
for the interest on their bonds deposited with the Treasurer, 
the surplus revenues of the Government to be held for the 
redemption of the Government notes, if they should not be- 
fore the 1st of January, 1879, be exchanged for bonds; 
banking to be free after resumption. 

My own opinion is, with submission to the better judgment 
of the convention, that by some such plan as this, which has 
no enforcement about it, the specie standard would be re- 
stored without prejudicing the revenues, deranging business, 
or reducing prices. The United States notes, not exchanged 
for bonds, being still receivable for all public dues, except 
duties upon imports, would not be depreciated by ceasing to 
be a legal tender. The bonds bearing only four per cent. 
interest, would not be sufficiently inviting to withdraw from 
circulation a dollar needed for business purposes. If such 
bonds had been offered in exchange for legal tender three 
years ago, I believe we should to-day be close on to specie 
payments. This is one plan. I shall be gratified if a better 
one is presented to the convention. I am very certain that 
there is no real ground for apprehension that a return to 
specie by any measure that may be adopted by Congress 
will reduce the amount of money in circulation so as to em- 
barrass trade or cheek healthy enterprise. There is no 
article in the world more subject to the great law of supply 
and demand, than money. It always goes where it is wanted, 
and where it can be profitably used. There never need be, 
and there never will be, as long as the people are fairly in- 
dustrious and economical, and the natural laws and com- 
merce are permitted to have free play, a real scarcity of 
money in the United States. There will be, as there are in 
other countries, temporary stringencies but no prolonged 
scarcity. Times are frequently, if not invariably, the hardest, 
and business the most depressed, when money is superabund- 
ant. Money is now lying idle in many of the banks be- 
cause there is no profitable use for it. Nothing, indeed, more 
clearly indicates the stagnation which exists in business, than 
the difficulty experienced by the banks in employing their 
funds. A better feeling would prevail and business would 
be quickened, if one-fourth of the Government and: Na- 
tional banks’ notes was absolutely withdrawn from circula- 
tion. We have heard predictions of the shrinkage in prices 
that was to result from a return to specie. Does any one 
think that the shrinkage would have been as great as it 
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has been if specie payments had been resumed ten years 
ago? I know there has been a prevailing sentiment, which 
has extended even to bankers—perhaps it still exists to 
some extent in the seaboard States—I know that it exists 
throughout the West, and nowhere more generally than in 
my own State, that a return to specie must injuriously 
affect prices, and add to the embarrassments now existing. 
On the contrary, I believe that it is resumption which is 
needed to restore confidence, without which business always 
stagnates—that instead of making times harder it would 
improve them—instead of reducing prices it would advance 
them. 

In a word, I believe that it is resumption that is needed 
to lift the country out of the “slough of despond” into 
which it has been sunk for the three last years. We have 
thought so much upon the subject that we have become 
morbid. We have spent so much time in counting the cost 
that we have greatly exaggerated it. There has been too 
much figuring about resumption. Figures are well enough in 
their places, but they sometimes do harm in impeding ac- 
tion when action only is required. When some of General 
Lee’s officers were figuring upon the probability of their 
being able, with the local advantages they possessed, to meet 
with 75,000 men, the Federal officers that were marching 
against them with 150,000, he remarked, “ Well, gentlemen, if 
you go to ciphering we shall be whipped every day in the 
week.” 

What is needed in our case, is less ciphering and more 
confidence in our ability and resources. We frequently see 
and hear references made to Great Britain, to illustrate the 
difficulties in the way of resumption. It is not necessary for 
me to say to you, gentlemen, that the condition of that coun- 
try at the close of the Napoleonic wars, was widely different 
from that of the United States, unhappy as it may be. Great 
Britain had been literally exhausted by her gigantic and pro- 
tracted struggle with the greatest captain the world has ever 
known, who not only wielded the entire power of the most 
inexhaustible of nations, but at times the power of a conti- 
nent. She had been drained of every dollar of specie which 
she could draw from her colonies or command by her trade, 
in paying her own soldiers and the troops she had subsidized. 
She had no Mississippi Valley to furnish her starving people 
with bread ; no plantations to supply her looms with cotton ; 
no gold and silver mines to replenish her treasury. She had 
only her ships and her manufactures to rely upon; for the 
former there were no freights, for the latter no markets. 
The Continent was about as exhausted as she was, and her 
trade with the United States, totally interrupted during the 
war of 1812, was hardly sufficient at its close to give employ- 
ment to a dozen of her ships. Those of her people who 
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could pay taxes were oppressed by taxation ; those who could 
not were pinched by want. When the star of Napoleon sunk 
on the field of Waterloo, never to rise again, Great Britain, 
now the richest country in the world, was in a less prosper- 
ous condition than were the American Colonies at the close 
of the Revolutionary War. I confess a feeling of surprise, 
not to say of indignation, when I hear intelligent Americans 
justifying continued suspension by a reference to the finan- 
cial state of Great Britain from 1815 to 1826. 

A country, that to the amazement of the world, commenced 
the payment of her debt within six months from the close of 
the war which she had waged for four years, with an un- 
paralleled expenditure of life and money, and which, in the 
ten years immediately following that war, has reduced her 
debt nearly a thousand millions of dollars, and done so to a 
large extent by anticipating the maturity of her bonds, can- 
not plead poverty as an excuse for permitting less than 
400,000,000 of her promises, payable on demand, to be dis- 
honored and depreciated. If the legal-tender notes are not 
redeemed at an early day, it will not be because the Govern- 
ment is unable to pay them, but because the people will not 
authorize it. During the suspension of the Bank of England, 
there was no diminution of the National debt of Great 
Britain, and resumption took place just as soon as the wasted 
energies of the country were partially restored. Even the 
failure in the first attempt to resume, showed how important 
resumption was considered by an _ intelligent Government. 
And I would here remark that it was not until after it had 
taken place that Great Britain fairly entered upon that 
career of prosperity which has caused her to be foremost 
among the nations in wealth and power. 

The present is in many respects a favorable time for re- 
sumption. Some years ago there might have been ground 
for apprehension that there would be a drain of specie from 
the United States by a return of our securities from Europe, 
as a consequence of the restoration of the specie standard; 
but there is now, and there need be in the future, no 
danger in this direction. There is in the leading commercial 
nations of Europe, a plethora of specie and a dearth of sol- 
vent securities. There is a constantly increasing demand for 
our Government bonds, and a fair demand for the bonds of 
our great railway companies. The demand for the latter 
would be largely increased if investors were satisfied of their 
solvency. There is, I say again, no danger of a return of 
our securities as a consequence of resumption. On the con- 
trary, such an evidence as this would be of our good faith 
and ability, would cause them to be held more firmly. 
European investors are more careful than they used to be. 
The immense losses they have recently sustained by loans to 
nations that could only pay so long as they were able to 
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borrow, and to companies whose claim to confidence was 
found to exist only in the glowing terms of their pros- 
pectuses, have made them wary. There is to-day a better 
demand for our solvent securities than there ever has been, 
and this demand is likely to increase rather than to diminish. 
The fact, then, that our securities are largely held on the 
other side of the Atlantic should not be regarded as an ob- 
stacle to the restoration of the true measure of value. The 
plentifulness of specie in Europe, the foreign demand for our 
securities, the very favorable condition of our export and im- 
port trade, the low prices of property of all descriptions, so 
low as to render a further decline quite impossible, the relief 
from political excitement soon to be experienced by the elec- 
tion of a new President, the hopeful spirit which is beginning 
to manifest itself in regard to the future—all these indicate 
that the time is at hand for clearing the way of all obstruc- 
tions and letting the country move on towards its former 
prosperity. 

Although I have already claimed too much of your indul- 
gence, I must ask it still further while I say a few words on 
another, although somewhat similar, subject. A commission 
has been appointed by Congress to investigate the silver 
question. I would not, therefore, if I had the time, undertake 
to discuss it here. This much, however, I may perhaps be 
permitted to say. The double standard has not been found 
to work well in other countries, and it ought not to be in- 
consistent with proper self-respect on our part, for us to 
profit by their experience. Silver has been, or is being, de- 
monetized by the leading powers of Europe, except as a sub- 
sidiary currency. The double standard exists, it is true in 
France, but there, even, it exists rather in name than in fact. 
France pays the interest on her debt in gold; if she should 
claim and exercise the right of paying it in silver at existing 
rates, she would become a reproach among her sister nations, 
and sacrifice for naught the advantages she possesses by 
having maintained her high credit under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Silver, according to the legal standard, could 
undoubtedly be tendered in payment of a debt contracted 
and payable in France, but a debtor who should avail himself 
in this manner of his legal rights, would find it difficult 
to borrow again. 

A depositor of silver in the Bank of France receives a 
credit for silver, and his check is paid in the same currency. 
The Bank of France is embarrassed by the $130,000,000 of 
silver (I speak of course of equivalents) in her vaults, 
although she holds nearly $300,000,000 of gold besides, and 
this is undoubtedly why she does not resume the payment of 
her notes, although they circulated freely at par. When the 
present glut of silver is over, France will doubtless adopt the 
single standard. 
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The existing depreciation of silver is attributable not to 
the increased production of the silver mines, which, by the 
way, has been greatly exaggerated, but by the adoption of 
the gold standard by Germany. During eight months of the 
present year, Germany has sent to England alone, over 
$12,000,000 in silver, the main outlet for which has been 
India. Bismarck, the ablest statesmen of this age, and as far 
as I know of any other, after he had completed his great 
work of consolidating in a single empire the various German 
States, went to work, with that iron resolution and far-seeing 
sagacity, for which he is so greatly distinguished, to rectify 
and improve its finances. He perceived that Great Britain 
had derived very decided advantages in her trade and inter- 
course with other nations, by having adopted, near the com- 
mencement of the present century, a single, and, if I may be 
permitted to coin a word, an unfluctuating standard ; that it 
was the maintenance of the sovereign, as her unchanging 
measure of value which had tended to give her the prece- 
dence she had among the nations, and to make London the 
clearing house of the world—and so, fully understanding the 
cost of the substitution, but looking for compensation in 
future results, he determined to substitute throughout the 
great German Empire, gold for silver as the standard cur- 
rency. In this free country of ours, we are apt to attribute 
to improper influences, opinions and acts which do not meet 
with our approval. There are many amongst us who suppose 
that what, in their judgment, are errors, if not heresies in 
finance and political economy, are here propagated by British 
gold. Now, let me say that there is no man in the world 
who clings more tenaciously to his gold than the genuine 
Britisher, of whom the British Government is a type. He 
may, under the impression that his services will be more 
valuable to his country at home than in the field, (nobody 
doubts his courage,) subsidize foreigners to fight his battles 
for him, but he is the last man to part with his money to 
subsidize opinion. But admitting, what I am unwilling to 
admit, that we money-loving and money-worshiping Amer- 
icans, if not exactly purchasable, do find it difficult to resist 
the persuasive and subduing influences of British gold, it is 
not supposable that the great German statesman has been 
subject to such influences, inasmuch as the demonetization of 
silver by Germany, has greatly disturbed the business of 
Great Britain and very seriously diminished her Indian 
revenues. She has lost immensely without any prospective 
advantages, while her neighbor anticipates great future bene- 
fits from the policy she has adopted. There are, gentlemen, 
certain laws governing business and international intercourses, 
that no nation can successfully contend against, and it is 
the wise nation that readily conforms to them. The law that 
makes gold and silver the measure of values—the latter sub- 
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sidiary to the former—is one of them, each having its own 
offices to perform. Gold is as unfit for small transactions as 
silver is for large ones. The gold dollar which was tried 
some years ago was a failure; the quarter eagle even is so 
small as to be inconvenient. In the very nature of things, 
the two metals, so different in character, cannot through 
long periods, possess the same relative value, and every 
citizen of the United States has a personal interest in the 
maintenance of a single unvarying standard. The sovereign 
is the English standard, the eagle ours, and we shall commit 
a fatal blunder if we adopt another in its stead. The 
present depression in the market value of silver is likely to 
be but temporary. The cause which has produced it will 
soon cease to exist. It is not, as I have said, attributable to 
the large yield of the silver mines, but to the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by Germany, followed as her example has been 
by smaller European States. The sales by these nations, 
chiefly by Germany, has caused the supply of silver to exceed 
the demand for it, and the price has declined accordingly. 
This source of supply will soon be stopped, while the demand 
will be increased. Trade in India and China has been ex- 
ceedingly dull for the two or three last years, but there are 
indications of a revival, and this revival will create a greater 
demand for this metal for remittances to those populous 
countries. Silver has always been, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to be, the coinage of Oriental nations. It is not only 
used there as currency, but very largely for ornaments, and 
to some extent in manufactures. From time immemorial 
they have been the great absorbents of silver. Indeed, the 
question, What has become of the silver which has been for 
centuries flowing into India and China? has never been sat- 
isfactorily answered. Gold is not used there as a currency, 
because the people are so poor that not one in a hundred is 
rich enough to be the owner of a sovereign. A demand for it 
will also soon spring up in other quarters. It may soon take 
the place of the paper now in use in some European States. 
Italy, for instance, which is rapidly improving in her finan- 
cial condition, will require many millions to take the place 
of her fractional currency, when her banks resume specie 
payments. Some fifty millions more than are now authorized 
by law, will be needed in the United States within the next 
ten years. Silver has been frequently at a premium over 
gold. It has been only some twenty years (I am not partic- 
ular as to dates), since the demand for it for exportation was 
so great that additional alloy was authorized, and we had, 
until the legal-tender notes drove it away, a silver currency 
worth ninety-three cents on the dollar, which was a legal 
tender to the amount of five dollars. The capital of the 
State Bank of Indiana, with which institution I had the good 
fortune to be connected for over twenty years, was paid 
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in Spanish and Mexican dollars, a large part of which was 
sold at a premium. If I was a little younger than I am, I 
should expect to see silver at a premium again. There are 
some who talk about the payment of the National debt in 
silver. Why, gentlemen, if our silver mines were worked 
with the utmost vigor, and they should prove to be as inex- 
haustible as many suppose them to be, they would not pro- 
duce silver enough to pay the interest of the debt, to say 
nothing of the principal. A contract with the holders of the 
United States bonds, to pay them in silver instead of gold, 
might prove to be a bad one for the Government. You un- 
derstand, gentlemen, and allow me to say that it is your 
duty to impress this important fact upon those who look to 
you for advice, that the way to lessen the burden of our 
National debt, is not by discussing in which currency it may 
be legally paid, but by adhering to the spirit of the contract, 
and elevating, by doing so, the public credit, so that the in- 
terest may be rapidly reduced. The debt of Great Britain, 
twice as large as that of the United States, is scarcely. more 
burdensome, by reason of the low rate of interest it bears. 
In returning to the United States after, with two intervals, 
an absence of some six years, I perceive everywhere evidences 
of the misfortunes which have befallen the country, but I see 
also indications of returning prosperity. New life begins to 
show itself in our cotton and woolen factories—fires begin 
to glow again in our long-slumbering iron founderies—trade 
is improving in our commercial cities, and hopefulness is 
succeeding despondency. All that is now needed is judicious 
revenue laws—a return to specie—the exercise of the indus- 
try which is natural to our people, and the practice of econ- 
omy, which is not—and may I not add, reform in our civil 
service ?—for no free government can long endure the strain 
of a policy which makes public offices spoils, and the tenure 
of office dependent not upon ability and integrity, but upon 
party subserviency—to make the people of the United States 
what I am sure they are destined to be, the most prosperous, 
as well as the freest, people upon the earth. If I needed 
anything, which I do not, to make me proud of my country 
on my return from abroad, it would be the energy, the lib- 
erality, and the taste displayed by my countrymen in the 
buildings erected for this, the most complete and extensive 
of international exhibitions, and for the variety and value of 
their contributions to it ; and is it not an evidence of the 
progress of true civilization and of international comity, and 
of good will and sympathy between nation and nation, that 
the monarchies of Europe have been most liberal contributors 
to an exhibition which not only literally brings the ends of 
the earth into friendly rivalry, but commemorates also, the 
greatest event in history—the birth on the grandest scale, of 
republican institutions—the germ of a Government now only 
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in the hundredth year of its existence, and yet controlling the 
best part of a continent and protecting 40,000,000 of people 
in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ? . 

Even at the risk of wearying you, I must say a few words 
upon Banks and Banking. Banks are a part of the machin- 
ery by which business is carried on in trading and commer- 
cial nations, and there is no part of this machinery which 
contributes more to national development and growth than 
they do, when under judicious management; and while each 
nation adopts, or aims to adopt, the system of banking best 
adapted to its peculiar circumstances and political institu- 
tions, it happens, of course, that many experiments have to 
be tried, before a satisfactory one is discovered. 

Our first experiment of a national character was a United 
States Bank, similar in many respects to the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France. It was the financial agent of the 
Government, and while it did not occupy or attempt to oc- 
cupy the entire field, even in respect to circulating notes, it 
exercised a controlling and a healthful influence over the 
banks of issue chartered by the States. It answered for many 
years an excellent purpose, but the people became jealous, 
not only of the monetary power which it possessed, but also 
of the political power which it was accused of endeavoring to 
wield, and it received just before the expiration of its second 
charter a fatal blow from the hands of President Jackson, 
who removed from it the Government deposits. Failing to 
obtain from Congress a further extension of its franchises, it 
received a charter from the State of Pennsylvania. But it 
had lost its national character, and in a few short years it 
was ruined by the unwise endeavor of its managers to con- 
trol the trade of a great country in some of its heaviest and 
most important branches. In anticipation of the expiration 
of the charter of the United States Bank, many banking in- 
stitutions were chartered by the States, some of which, known 
at the time as “pet banks,” became the depositaries of the 
public moneys. It soon became apparent, however, that these 
banks were likely to become unsafe government depositaries, 
and all connection of the Government with the banks was 
terminated by the Sub-Treasury Act, under which the public 
revenues were collected in coin and deposited in the Treas- 
ury. From the time of the expiration of the charter of the 
United States Bank up to 1861, the State banks furnished 
the country with its paper circulation, and to a great extent 
controlled its business. It is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon the defects of the State Bank systems, or the character 
of a considerable part of the notes which the people were 
compelled to receive and treat as money. There were scarcely 
two States in the Union whose systems were alike. In some 
States banks were chartered with proper restrictions upon 
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their discounts and their circulations; in others without any 
such restrictions. In some there was individual liability, and 
in others no such liability whatever—not even in cases of 
gross mismanagement. In some States the circulation of the 
banks was secured, partially, at least, by mortgages and 
bonds; in others there was no security except the capital, 
which was frequently a myth. In some States banking was 
a monopoly; in others it enjoyed the largest liberty. The 
consequence was that we had a bank-note circulation fre- 
quently worthless, and, when solvent, lacking that uniform 
value which was needed in business transactions between the 
citizens of the different States. It is enough to say that the 
circulation of the State banks was entirely unfitted for a 
country like ours, that by it the people were subjected to 
enormous losses, not only in the way of exchanges, but in 
the inability of a great many of the banks to redeem their 
notes. It required a young and vigorous and productive 
country like ours to prosper under the banking systems which 
were superseded by the national banking system. As far as 
circulating notes are regarded, this system meets the wants 
of the people, and the provisions of the Bank Act, when 
efficiently enforced, give, perhaps, to the depositors all the 
protection that can be extended to them by law. As I have 
said before, the act may need amendment, but the system 
is a good one. If there be a better, I should not know where 
to go to find it. Banks of issue have been found indispens- 
able in all trading and commercial communities, and unless 
madness rules the hour the present system, however bitterly 
it may be assailed, will not be destroyed by the people of 
the United States until, at least, a better one has been de- 
vised to take its place. 

Banking, when intelligently and honestly conducted, is an 
honorable business. When so conducted, it yields a fair re- 
turn on the capital invested, and adds to the general pros- 
perity. Upon bank management I hardly feel at liberty to 
say anything to gentlemen so experienced and enlightened 
as those I have the honor of addressing, and yet it may not 
be improper for me, an old banker, to suggest, for the benefit 
of those of less experience, that there are certain rules and 
principles, the observance of which is necessary for the success 
of banking institutions, and for the fulfillment of the duty 
which their managers owe to the public. I will briefly 
enumerate them. 

First. The capital of banks should be real, not fictitious. 

Second. The managers should not be borrowers, nor should 
loans be made to stockholders merely because they are stock- 
holders. 

Third. A certain amount of the annual profits should be 
carried to the surplus fund—the larger the surplus the 
better—not only for the safety of the stockholders, liable as 
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they are, under the Bank Act, for an amount equal to their 
shares, but for the protection of depositors. 

Fourth. Banks should be kept strong in their cash reserves, 
as times frequently occur when the strongest stand in need 
of them. Nothing in the long run pays better than a 
“goodly” amount of idle money, especially when specie is 
the only /ega/ money. 

Fifth. As banks are commercial institutions, created for 
commercial purposes, preference in discounts should always 
be given to paper based upon actual commercial transactions. 
Banks are not loan offices. It is no part of their business to 
furnish their customers with capital, nor should loans be 
made under any circumstances for operations in stocks, or 
to furnish facilities in stock operations. 

Sixth. Renewals should only be permitted to secure doubt- 
ful debts, or in cases in which more time is required than 
was anticipated when the loans were made to complete the 
transactions upon which they were based. 

Seventh. Such salaries should be paid to officers and clerks 
as will relieve them from the temptation to dishonest prac- 
tices—the services of those whose expenditures exceed their 
incomes should be promptly dispensed with. 

Eighth. Bank managers should bear in mind that they are 
not only trustees of stockholders, but that they owe some- 
thing to the public—that their whole duty is not performed 
when good profits are made and solvency secured, but that 
they should do all in their power to encourage morality in 
business and elevate credit, especially commercial credit, to 
the highest standard. 

Accept my thanks for the patience with which you have 
listened to this long and hastily prepared address (it would 
have been shorter if I had had more time to prepare it), 
and the expression of my regret that I could not make a 
better return for the honor conferred upon me by your chair- 
man in inviting me to address you. 


RAIsED NoTEs.—The Massachusetts Supreme Court decides that a bank dis- 
counting a raised note cannot recover even the original amount of the note from 
a defendant who indorsed it (for accommodation of the maker,) prior to the al- 
teration. The ground is, that ‘the defendant never made the note for the 
greater sum, which was the only one that the plaintiff accepted.” The note in 
question was made for $500 by the notorious Lucius W. Pond, of Worcester, 
who, after obtaining the defendant’s indorsement, fraudulently altered the 
amount to $2,000, and got it discounted by the Citizens’ National Bank. The 
plaintiff bank, after the maturity of the note, applied to the writing a solution 
of nutgalls, which disclosed the change from $500 to $2,000. The defendant 
was present and did not object when the test was applied. Demand and pro- 
tests were made on the note as for $500, and also for $2,000, and the defend- 
ant was notified as indorser by two notices, each treating the note as for one 
of these sums. 
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SILVER DOLLARS IN PLACE OF SMALL NOTES. 


The manifest improvement in the currency caused by the 
substitution of silver for fractional notes suggests the inquiry 
whether an additional advantage might not be derived by 
going a step farther and substituting silver dollars for small 
notes of one, two, and perhaps five, dollars. Many of the 
reasons in favor of the former measure may be urged in favor 
of the latter. The principal of these is the short-lived char- 
acter of small notes, which makes frequent renewals necessary 
to keep them in a satisfactory condition for use. Senator 
Sherman states that the cost of the fractional currency is 3% 
per cent. of the amount issued, while the average life of 
these notes is but one year. The one and two dollar notes 
last somewhat longer than this, but they become worn and 
defaced much more quickly than notes of larger denomina- 
tions. The following figures, from the Finance Report and 
that of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1875, give some 
idea of the frequency with which small notes have to be re- 
newed. 


LEGAL-TENDER NOTES TO JUNE 30, 1875. 


Redemp- Net am’t Time needed 
tions in outstanding to redeem 
Outstand- year ending Fune 30, am’tincirc’n 
Issued. Redeemed. ing. Sune 30,1875. 1874. Fune 30, 1874, 
Denomination. Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. at same rate. 
One dollar - $57.10 . $27.42 -§ 12.78 . : 57 
Two  dollars.... +29. 64.95 . 26.34 12.71 28.12 . 
Five aah -46 . 106.61 . 44.85 . 12.62 . 50.54 . 
Ten ee RoIQ . 924.04 . 73.15 . 29.93 . 76.92 
Twenty oeee .94 . 103.56 . 67.38 . 15.24 . 72.46 . 
Fifty see ae. 93.9%. 3520 . «9.90 . mee. 
One hund. ane 90. 45.68 . 31.22 . 662 . 34.55 
Five ‘ re -63 . 100.93 . 30.70 . 5.46. 8.21 
One thous. "** .... .92 . 186.48 . 44.44 . 20.48 . 57.42 


NATIONAL BANK Noves To NOVEMBER 1, 1875. 


Redemp- Net am’t Time needed 
tions in in circula- to redeem 
Outstand- year ending tion Nov. 1. am’tincirc’n 
Issued. Redeemed. ing. Nov. 1, 1875. 1874. Nov. 1, 1874, 
Denomination. Millions. Millionz. Millions. Millions. Millions. at same rate. 
One dollar - $14.09 . $3.95 . $2.95 . $5.40 . 
Two  dollars.... . > Ci. 2 .. 2s. 3.65 .. 
Five © 44. 235-27 . 124.63 . 110.64 . 59.42 . 131.01 
Ten “© 4. 174.10 . 76.08 . 98.02 . 36.96 . 94.24 
Twenty © ..e. 105.92 . 40.09. 65.83 . 20.66 . 59.81 
Fifty toe S26. 1905. 646. Ser. a 
One hund, “* .... 64.58 . 29.94. 34.64 . 1028 . 29.59 
i ioe ma. ae a ee | 2.83 
One thous. “ .... §53 . §.05 . .48 . a 56 
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The rate of redemption of National bank notes for 1875 
appears to be more rapid than that of legal-tender notes, 
partly because the latter, being used to a great extent as a 
bank reserve, are not subjected to such constant wear, and 
partly because the redemption of the former was so long 
neglected that it proceeds more rapidly than it is likely to 
after the bank notes are restored to a better condition. Mak- 
ing allowance for this temporary acceleration, the ordinary 
life of the one and two dollar notes is only about two years; 
that of the five dollar notes four years or less; and that of 
the ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollar notes from four 
to a little over five years. Notes of the highest denomina- 
tions, those of five hundred and one thousand dollars, seem 
to be about as short-lived as the smallest notes, showing 
how curiously the extremes meet. Even with these frequent 
renewals notes of one and two dollars that are neither de- 
faced nor torn are quite scarce. 

The fact that the small notes become so rapidly worn, de- 
faced, and unfit for circulation, is a serious objection to their 
use. A coin of the size of the silver dollar would be subject 
to comparatively little abrasion, and would not probably be- 
come so worn as to be unfit for circulation for twenty-five or 
thirty years. In this respect it possesses a marked superiority 
over the gold dollar. By suppressing notes of one and two 
dollars, and substituting the silver dollar in their place, all 
the trouble of constantly renewing the small bills would be 
avoided, while the monetary circulation of the country, below 
the denomination of five dollars, would be kept in a much 
better condition. In point of convenience, silver dollars are 
in every respect, except weight and bulk, superior to small 
notes. They are far more readily handled. It is possible, 
(as it is not with a roll of bills,) to take one or more from 
the pocket-book without disturbing the rest. If one drops, 
its clear metallic ring immediately apprises the owner of his 
loss. The quantity which any one person would have on 
hand would be too small to make their weight and bulk pro- 
ductive of material inconvenience. The total amount of one 
and two dollar notes to be supplanted is only about 
$ 60,000,000, being about $1.30 to each inhabitant, or $6.50 
to each family. It is probable that $2.50 to each inhabitant 
would suffice both for the silver dollars and fractional cur- 
rency, giving the country a silver metallic circulation of 
about $125,000,000 at the date of resumption in 1879. 

Such a measure as this would not only utilize our silver 
product and steady the price of silver, but materially assist 
in effecting the resumption of specie whatever standard may 
be ultimately adopted. If the present gold standard is re- 
tained, the amount of gold reserve to be accumulated will 
be diminished, and the task made to that extent the easier. 
In any event, the silver accumulated to take the place of 

26 
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small notes, will be a substantial contribution to the metallic 
reserve required. After resumption is effected, there would be 
a substantial stock of coin in the hands of the people, which 
is not so likely to be the case while small notes are tolerated. 
With silver for the smaller transactions and gold and notes 
for the larger, the currency would possess nearly every requi- 
site for convenience; but even if silver were to be remone- 
tized, the proposed change would still be not the less desira- 
ble. If the gold standard is retained, it would be desirable 
to make silver dollars a legal tender for as much as ten or 
twenty dollars. In Great Britain the silver token coinage is 
a legal tender for forty shillings, about ten dollars, in one 
payment, and it would seem that silver coins of full standard 
weight ought to be at least equally favored. It would also 
be desirable to discontinue the coinage of the gold dollar, 
which is too small for convenience and suffers greatly by 
abrasion, because its surface exposed to wear, is so large in 
proportion to its weight. With the silver dollar restored to 
use there need and should be no gold coin of a lower de- 
nomination than the quarter eagle. D. P. B. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to the call which was published in the September number of the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE, a mass convention of bank officers and bankers held its 
first meeting on October 3d, at Judges Hall, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 
The convention was called to order by Mr. Charles B. Hall, of Boston, tempo- 
rary chairman, in so doing, said that the present convention was an ad- 
journed one from that held at Saratoga in the summer of 1875. At that con- 
vention, resolutions were — favoring an early return to specie payments, 
touching the taxation of banks, and relating to the abolition of the two-cent 
stamp tax on checks. Since that convention adjourned, some measures had 
been taken in relation to the taxation of banks. An executive committee had, 
in April last, an interview with the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Hall stated that no action had been taken by Congress; 
but none had been expected, the last session being one held for political pur- 
poses, and not for legislation beneficial to the people or for the relief of busi- 
ness. Mr. Hall closed by saying that he hoped the present convention would 
reaffirm the resolutions passed at Saratoga, and especially demand the abolition 
of the tax on deposits and capital, leaving that on circulation. To show how 
necessary such legislation is, he said that in April last, two hundred national 
banks had already wound up their affairs, and four hundred others had surren- 
dered their circulation, many of them preparatory to closing up their accounts, 
this being chiefly caused by the heavy taxes imposed upon banks. 

Mr. James Buell, President of the Importers and Traders’ National Bank 
of New York, then addressed the convention as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed at the Saratoga convention. He presented a form of constitution and 
by-laws for the permanent organization of the American Bankers’ Association. 
In the course of remarks on presenting the document he said : 

**It is hoped and believed that this permanent organization of the banking 
interest may be productive of much good, not only in a business and social 
point of view, but by exciting among our fraternity such an esprit de corps as is 
gained for other great interests by association and periodical conventions, The 
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banks and bankers, although representing one of the very largest interests in 
this country, have hitherto had no general organization, no general conventions 
in which to discuss subjects which relate to their interest or guild and are of 
common benefit to the public at large. Such conventions and discussions will, 
if not conducted on a basis of narrow class interests, tend to broaden and en- 
lighten the views of ourselves and of the community. We shall learn to recog- 
nize more distinctly that the prosperity of one is dependent on the prosperity of 
the other. Free banking removes all features of monopoly from our financial 
system, and it should be followed by the removal of all features of oppression, 
such at least as the invidious taxation with which we are now burdened—the 
war tax which has been taken off from all other individual and corporate in- 
terests except ours 

‘*The necessity for relief. is now upon us. We must get out of the business. 
We cannot continue to pay for State and National taxes, especially in times 
likes these, from seven to ten per cent. per annum upon capital, as the sliding 
scale of taxation adopted by the Government now obliges many of us to do. 
Let the public once made aware that all the taxes levied upon our banks in 
excess of those charged upon other interests, must of necessity be again levied 
upon the persons who do business with the banks, that is, upon the borrower, 
and he in his turn must levy it upon the producers, that is, upon the laboring 
and poorer classes. Were these facts recognized, the people would soon demand 
equal taxation for all. » 

**The banks are an important part of the machinery of commerce. They per- 
form the counting-house work. They make the collections, regulate exchanges, 
and control credits. They are a necessity. Embarrass them, and commercial 
chaos follows at once. I have alluded to only one or two points out of the 
multitude which may well be discussed by us, and those I have mentioned are 
not the most prominent or important. They are simply intended as examples of 
the wide range of topics in which we have a common interest among ourselves, 
as well as with the people whom we serve in the important functions of ex- 
changing the values created by the industries which they pursue.” 

Mr. Buell then presented and read for the information of the Convention 
the Constitution and By-Laws, which, as subsequently revised and adopted, 
are as follows : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


DECLARATION —In order to promote the general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and banking institutions, and to secure uniformity of action, together 
with the practical benefits to be derived from personal acquaintance, and 
from the discussion of subjects of importance to the banking and commercial 
interests of the country; and especially in order to secure the proper con- 
sideration of questions regarding the financial and commercial usages, customs 
and laws which affect the banking interests of the entire country, we have 
to submit the following Constitution and By-Laws for the ‘‘ American Bankers’ 
Association”: 

CONSTITUTION. 


Article 1, § 1. This Association shall be called ‘‘ The American Bankers’ 
Association.” 

Article II, § 1. Any National or State bank, or trust company, or savings 
bank, may become a member of this Association, and also any banker upon 
a majority vote, upon payment of ten dollars ($10), and may send one 
delegate to the annual meetings of the Association; and any member may be 
expelled from the Association upon a vote of two-thirds of those present at 
any regular meeting. 

§ 2. Delegates shall be an officer, or director, or trustee of the institution 
they represent, or a member of a banking firm, or an individual doing business 
as a bank. 

§ 3. Delegates shall vote in person; no voting by proxy shall be allowed. 

§ 4. All votes shall be viva voce, unless otherwise ordered; any delegate 
may demand a division of the house. 

Article I1l, § 1. The administration of the affairs of this Association shall 
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be vested in the President of this Association and one Vice-President for each 
State and Territory which may be represented in this Association, and in an 
Executive Council, composed of nine of the members of this Association, who 
shall be elected at the annual meetings, and who shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are chosen or appointed. 

§2 The Vice-Presidents shall have the supervision of the business of the As- 
sociation in the States and Territories where they reside, and may call meetings 
when they may deem the same necessary; and in case of absence or disability 
of the President of the Association to preside, they may designate one of their 
number to act as President pro tem., and said. President fro tem. shall, in case 
of death or other disability of the President, be invested with all the power of 
President, until a successor shall be duly elected or appointed. 

§ 3 The Exective Council of nine shall take charge of the general busi- 
ness of the Association, receive communications, arrange for holding meetings, 
procure and arrange subjects for discussion in the order in which they may 
come before the Convention, provide for speakers, and carry out the resolu- 
tions passed They shall also act as a financial committee for raising and 
disbursing moneys. 

§ 4. The Executive Council of nine may appoint and discharge the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, or other employees of the Association at their discretion. 

§ 5. Special meetings of the Executive Council may be called by request of 
three of its own members, giving two weeks’ notice to the Secretary, desiring 
him to call such special meeting. The Council shall have power to fill vacan- 
cies that may occur in their own body. 

§ 6. The Executive Council shall provide—tst, for keeping the records of 
the proceedings of their own meetings as well as that of the Association’s an- 
nual or special meetings ; 2d, they shall submit to each annual meeting a report, 
covering their own official acts as well as a statement of any new or unfinished 
business requiring attention ; 3d, they shall make full statements of the finan- 
cial condition of the Association; and, 4th. submit an estimate of the amount 
required to carry on the affairs of the Association according to their judgment of 
the business to be done, and recommend means for raising money to carry out 
such plans as may be resolved upon by the Association. 

§ 7. The Secretary shall make and have charge of the records of the Asso- 
ciation, as well as those of the Council and of the correspondence of the Exec- 
utive Council. Such records shall be the property of this Association and be 
held subject at all times to the order of the Executive Council. 

§ 8. The Treasurer shall receive and account for all moneys belonging to 
the Association, and collect’ assessments, but shall pay out moneys only upon 
vouchers countersigned and approved by the President of the Association, or by 
the Secretary appointed by the Executive Council. 

Article IV, § 1. Annual meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
times and places as shall be determined by the Executive Council. Special 
meetings may be called by the Council, if in their opinion circumstances re- 
quire them, giving ‘wo weeks’ notice of the time and place of meeting, together 
with the subject matter of business to come before such special meeting, The 
Executive Council shall meet to arrange the order of business on the first day 
preceding any general meeting of the Association. 

Article V, § 1. The expenses of the Executive Council of the Association, in 
carrying out the business to be done by them, shall be provided for by assess- 
ment upon the members of the Association ; provided, however, that no assess- 
ment above ten dollars be made in any current year upon each member of the 
Association ; and the Executive Council shall have no authority to incur or con- 
tract on behalf of this Association, any liability whatever beyond the ten dollars 
hereby authorized, and only that for the purposes hereby designated. 

Article V1, § 1. Resolutions or subjects for discussion (except those refer- 
ring to points of order or matters of courtesy,) must be submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Council in writing, at least thirty days before any general meeting of 
the Association, but any person desiring to submit any resolution or business, in 
open convention, can do so upon a two-thirds vote of the delegates present, 
referring the resolution to the Executive Council or Committee on Resolutions 
to report upon immediately. 
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Artice Vil. Any one failing to pay within three months the assessment 
made for carrying on the business of the Association, shall be considered as 
having withdrawn from membership, but may be reinstated upon application to 
the Treasurer and paying the assessment in arrears, with consent of the Presi- 
dent. 

Article VIII. This Constitution may be altered or amended at any annual 
meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, notice of the proposed 
amendment having been first submitted to the Secretary at least thirty days be- 
fore the annual meeting, to be placed by him before the Executive Council 
that they may arrange for bringing it before the Convention under the regular 
order of business. 


By-LAWs OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ist. The following shall be the order of business at the annual or special 
general meetings of the Association : 

1. Call of the Roll. 2. Reading of the reports of the Executive Council and 
the Treasurer, 3. The election of officers. — 

The consideration of subjects submitted in the report of the Executive Council, _ 
in the order in which they are submitted, unless changed by a suspension of 
the rules by a two-thirds vote. 

2d. Any resolution or new business not upon the official programme. or rec- 
ommended by the Executive Council, (excepting those relating to points of 
order or matters of courtesy,) shall be referred to the Executive Council or 
Committee on Resolutions, to report upon to the Convention. 

3d. No member shall speak more than ten minutes upon one question with- 
out consent of the Convention. ; 

4th. The rules of the House of Representatives of the United States, shall 
govern the deliberations of the Association. so far as they may be applicable 
and in harmony with the Constitution and By-Laws. 

5th. The annual assessment made by the Association shall be considered due 
at the beginning of the year, which year shall commence with the regular an- 
nual meeting, it being understood that absent members from such annual meet- 
ings shall not forfeit their membership nor the right to become members, pro- 
vided they comply with the Constitution and By-Laws, and remit the amount of 
the assessment to the Treasurer within three months after such annual meeting. 

6th. These By-Laws may be amended at any annual meeting, upon a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

On motion of Mr. Spaulding, of Buffalo, it was resolved that the proposed 
constitution and by-laws be printed and referred to a committee of five, with 
instructions to report at the opening of the session the next morning. The 
chair appointed as this committee, Messrs. James Buell of New York, E. A. 
Rollins of Philadelphia, W. H. Foster of Salem, L. B. Harrison of Cincinnati, 
and L. C. Murray of Louisville. The convention then adjourned, to meet on 
the next day at 10 a. m., in Horticultural Hall, Broad Street. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4th.—The report of the special committee on the 
Constitution and By-Laws being the first business in order, was presented. Mr. 
Buell, its chairman, stated that the committee had gone over the articles in de- 
tail, and had unanimously agreed to report them for adoption. It was then 
moved that the constitution be adopted, which motion, and a subsequent one 
for the adoption of the by-laws, were unanimously carried. 

The organization as provided for by the constitution was next entered upon. 
Mr. J. W. Lockwood, of Richmond, Va., moved that the Hon, Charles B. 
Hall, of Boston, be elected President for the ensuing year, which was unani- 
mously adopted amid great applause. Mr. J. D. Hayes, of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, Detroit, was then unanimously elected Secretary. 
The chairman then announced that the convention was now organized for busi- 
ness, except as to the appointment of the Vice-Presidents. The constitution 
provides for the appointment of a Vice-President for each State represented. 
He suggested that the delegates from each State represented, report some gen- 
tleman from their State as Vice-President. It was then moved that the States 
be called, and that those represented should each name some one present as 
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their choice for Vice-President, and, that the organization might be complete, 
the remainder should be appointed by the chair. This was adopted. 

Mr. Murray, of Louisville, then alluded to the recent murder of Mr. J. L. 
Heywood, at Northfield, Minnesota, and read a tribute to the memory of Mr. 
R. A. C. Martin, of Columbia, Kentucky, expressing the hope that the con- 
vention would make some due record of their appreciation of both these noble 
men, who had fallen in defence of their trusts. A committee of three was 
then appointed to draft resolutions accordingly. 

The Hon. Hugh McCulloch, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, was then 
introduced by the President, and spoke at length upon the financial history and 
condition of the country, its banking systems and the currency question. His 
address will be found in full on another page of the present number. At its 
conclusion, Mr. McCulloch was formally thanked by the Association. 

Speeches upon financial questions were made by Messrs. J. E. Williams, of 
New York; Joseph Patterson, of Philadelphia; and H. P. Baldwin, of Detroit; 
and an elaborate and interesting address by Mr. George S. Coe, of New York, 
upon money, banking and the resumption of specie payments. 

At 2 Pp. M., the Convention adjourned to meet on the next morning at 10 
o'clock. 


4 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th.—The organization of the Association was com- 
pleted this morning, the following named gentlemen being appointed by the 
President as the Executive Council for the ensuing year: George S. Coe, Pres- 
ident cf the American Exchange National Bank of New York; James Buell, 
President of the Importers and Traders’ National Bank of New York; Thomas 
Coleman, President of the First National Bank of Troy, N. Y.; Morton 
McMichael, Jr., Cashier of the First National Bank of Philadelphia; J. S. 
Norris, President of the First National Bank of Baltimore, Md. ; Edward Tyler, 
Cashier of the Suffolk National Bank of Boston; J. W. Lockwood, Cashier of 
the National Bank of Virginia, Richmond; J. D. Hayes, Vice-President of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Bank of Detroit; L. J. Gage, Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Association were then chosen as follows: 

Alabama, Wm. H. Pratt; Arkansas, Dr. Duell; California, M. S. Latham; 
Colorado, C. B. Lamborn; Connecticut, F. B. Loomis; Delaware, Edward 
Betts; District of Columbia, John Hitz; Florida, J. M. Shoemaker; Georgia, W. 
H. Tuller; Illinois, C. B. Blair; Indiana, F. A. W. Davis; Iowa, S. C. 
Bever; Kansas, J. R. Mulvane; Kentucky, L. C. Murray; Louisiana, A. 
Luria; Maine, W. E. Gould; Maryland, Henry A. Thompson; Massachusetts, 
W. H. Foster; Michigan, H. P. Baldwin; Minnesota, H. Thompson; Missisippi, 
J. Green; Missouri, J. L. Stephens; Nebraska, H. Kountze ; New Hampshire, 
Frederick Smythe; New Jersey, S. H. Pennington; New York, J. D. Vermilye ; 
North Carolina, J. B. Grainger; Oregon, H. W. Corbett; Ohio, D. J. Fallis; 
Pennsylvania, Joseph Patterson; Rhode Island, J. W. Vernon; South Carolina, 
W. C. Breese ; Tennessee, H. E. Garth; Texas, Jas. H. Raymond; Vermont, 
H. P. Hickok; Virginia, George M. Bain, Jr. ; West Virginia, J. N. Vance; 
Wisconsin, N. B. Van Slyke. 

A resolution, tendering the thanks of the Association to Mr. James Buell, of 
New York, Chairman of the Executive Committee of last year, for his services 
in perfecting the organization of the Association, was unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Buell thanked the convention, and then offered the following resolutions, each 
of which was adopted as soon as read: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to receive from bank 
officers of the different States, their laws in regard to notes and drafts, and 
bills of exchange, in their particular State, and in which States grace is allowed. 
Said committee to prepare them for publication if they shall deem proper. 

Resolved, That any banker upon invitation of the President and payment of 
ten dollars, may become a member of this convention. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that as the original Legal 
Tender Act authorized the holder of legal-tender notes to exchange them for 
gold bonds, it would be proper and expedient to restore that privilege, and that 
a gold bond bearing four per cent. interest would be an equitable exchange. 
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Resolved, That the Executive Council be authorized and requested to appeal 
to Congress for an amelioration of excessive taxes, and abolition of stamp tax 
on checks. 

Resolved, That in the sense of this convention, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment and the banks, to hasten the time for the resumption of specie payments 
by all means practicable. 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby authorized, to revoke the 
appointment of any Vice-President who may have been appointed by him, if 
such appointee shall not accept, or fail to act, and the President may fill such 
or any vacancies, 

Resolved, That the Executive Council be hereby requested to print and dis- 
tribute to the banks and the bankers, in pamphlet form, the proceedings of this 
convention, and such papers as have been submitted to this convention. 

The committee appointed yesterday to suggest suitable action by the Associa- 
tion, touching the death of Messrs. Heywood and Martin,. bank officers, mur- 
‘dered while defending the funds intrusted to their care, reported entries to be 
made upon the minutes of the convention, and the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the names of J. L, Heywood and R. A. C. Martin, be 
cherished by the members of this convention, as those of men who have not 
only reflected great credit upon the profession to which they belonged, but who 
deserved to be enrolled among the true and well-tried men of history; that 
their heroic conduct be held up to the people of this country for their admira- 
tion, that they may realize the fact that acts such as theirs are more precious 
to a nation and grander legacies to leave their children than all the wealth of 
the world, and reflect not only on their country, but on mankind itself; that 
their example in this time of great corruption, will do more to restore faith in 
man’s honesty and integrity, than any act less noble could possibly have done, 
and while we lament their tragic death, and deeply sympathize with their fami- 
lies in their sad bereavement, we cannot but glory in their courage, which kept 
them faithful unto death 

Mr. J. D. Hayes, of Detroit, was then introduced, and read a paper on the 
subject of ‘‘ Panics,” treating clearly their nature and causes. He adduced 
some striking statistics as to the amount of capital sunk in the United States, 
beginning with the Chicago fire of 1871. Mr. Hayes, in closing, referred to the 
influence which the Bankers’ Association could exert to avert panics, and urged 
that ‘‘money to let” should be the motto of every bank and capitalist who is 
fully satisfied that it will be properly used to produce wealth and give prosperity 
to the land. 

After passing resolutions of thanks to Mr. Hayes, for his paper, and to the 
President, the convention adjourned sine die. 


ANOTHER BRAVE RESISTANCE by a bank officer was recently made, in Dallas, 
Texas, which prevented a robbery from being a large one. Two men entered 
the State Savings Bank, about one o’clock in the day, while the cashier was‘ 
absent at dinner, and leaped over the counter with drawn revolvers, Major E. 
H. Gruber, the President, was sitting at his desk writing, and at once sprang 
forward and grappled with the men. He was struck over the head by one of 
them with his pistol, knocked down and partly stunned. His young son, the 
only other person present, joined him in shouting for help, and the robbers, 
foiled by such unexpected resistance, seized what currency they saw, rushed out 
the back door, and escaped on their horses, which were held by a confederate. 
They got only $213, leaving a pile of larger bills untouched, in their haste. 
Major Gruber was badly cut and bruised, bleeding profusely, but by his courage 
prevented a serious loss. A number of citizens mounted and pursued the rob- 
bers, one of whom, the leader, was captured the next morning. He proved to 
be one Riordan, who was concerned in a bank robbery at Comanche, last year. 


—_—————— — ——_ 
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THE NATIONAL BANK NOTE CIRCULATION. 


Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing by States the amount 
of National bank circulation issued, the amount of Legal-Tender Notes deposited 
in the United States Treasury to retire National bank circulation, from June 
20, 1874, to October 1, 1876, and amount remaining on deposit at latter date. 

LEGAL-TENDER Notes DeEposirED TO 
Retire NATIONAL Bank CIRCULATION, 

Additional SINCE JUNE 20, 1874. Legal Tenders 
am: me i ees 
ia ota P -semapalg pron tion of Notes Circulation Total Treasurer at 

of Liguidat- under Act of Deposits. date. 
ing Banks. une 20, 1874. 
Maine...........0.. $808,940 . 41,200 . $555,000 . $596,200 . $269,677 
New Hampshire. 368,660 . 27,400 . 10,800 , 38,200 . 21,123 
766,480 . 134,807 . 296,400. 431,207. 182,279 
Massachusetts. ... 5,340,945 - 96,400 . 4,955,900 . 5,052,300 . 1,381,614 
Rhode Island..... BOG SOD 6. cinces sees 426,740 . 426,740. 13,500 
Connecticut. ...... 628,810 . 27,050 . 903,790. 930,840. 53,581 
2,045,210 . 623,000 . 13,717,141 . 14,340,141 . 4,130,873 
5375135 + 23,060 . 732,340. 755,400. 291,485 
Pennsylvania 2,992,210 . 443,247 . 3,787,100 . 4,230,347 . 1,792,727 
Delaware ........+. eee P ° 
Maryland .......... 110,210 . 166,600 . 1,123,100 . 1,289,700. 639,030 
Dist. of Columbia. 245.600 . 393,164 . 427,500. 820,664. 354,669 
207,100 . 706,864 . 592,415 . 1,299,279. 530,740 
West Virginia.... 35,370 - 731,060 . 204,300 . + 364,407 
North Carolina... acéaseniae «|  « 333,080 
926,380 . . 328,680 


242,725 . 297,275 « . 207,725 


Mississippi... ...... : é , ° 1,821 
DME < dccsccise ‘ ‘ - 1,844,250 . 2,447,875 . 1,114,124 
< S weccnees « SES.  Bimgee. 85,140 
. . 90,000 . 90,000 . 36, 783 
1,937,140 . - 748,733 - 1,210,600. 576,631 
259,200 . 235,901 . 408,859 . 644,760. 254,731 
113,470 . 187,591 - 3,383)559 - 3,571,150 . 1,070,223 
796,520 . 796,331 . 1,262,990 . 2,059,321 . 1,027,883 
: 1,282,570 . 474,677 . 3,253,752 . 3,728,429 . 1,280,847 
BMI. « kccesssccees 785,475 - 814,509 . 5,595,251 . 6,409,760 . 2,741,026 
Michigan . ......... 303,420 . 116,400 . 1,587,800 . 1,704,200. 618,296 
Wisconsin 50,900 . 340,481 . 687,400 . 1,027,881 . 418,716 
BOMB. sic ccassnsscase 5539500 . 410,774 . 1,358,550 . 1,769,324 695,629 
Minnesota + 125,691 . 1,119,840 . 1,245,531 . 521,052 
- 444,678 . - 590,271 . 266,104 

45,000 . 80 . 99, 880 

63,925 . 135,000 . 

196,800 . 357,991 . 

. 45,000 . 45,000 . 
Totals $21,616,075 $8,939,211 $51,750.970 $60,690, 181 $21,860,943 

Legal-tender notes deposited prior to June 20, 1874, 
and remaining at that date 3,813,675 


ME Ga ids vrai sctiseccncestecccsessiosccnesden $64, 503,856 
Jno. JAY KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 





THE PAPER MONEY CIRCULATION. 


THE PAPER MONEY CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the Issue and 
Retirement of NATIONAL BANK NOTES and LEGAL-TENDER NOTES under 
the acts of June 20, 1874, and January 14, 1875, to October 1, 1876. 


National bank notes outstanding when act of June 20, 1874, was 
passed $ 349, 894, 182 
"" si ‘« issued from June 20, 1874, to 
January 14, 1875 8 4,734,500 
we - ** redeemed and retired between 
same dates......... pabanankenendece 2,767,232 


Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875 1,967,268 
Outstanding January 14, 1875....00..ssccceesseees ptensenaes cocccccccccccecese 351,861,450 
National bank notes redeemed and retired from Jan. 
14, 1875, to Oct. 1, 1876....$ 39,875,681 
= - ** surrendered between same dates. 6,613,790 


Total redeemed and surrendered, 46,489,471 
‘¢ issued between same dates 16,881,575 


Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date 29,607,896 


Amount outstanding at date $ 322,253,554 


Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury, June 20, 1874, to retire 
notes of insolvent and liquidating banks $ 3,813,675 

Greenbacks deposited from June 20, 1874, to date, to retire 
DRG, CIN MER in ncccscccacscénnccamiscataccnrassinssecusnesanens Peer rethne 60,690, 181 
Total deposits 64,503,856 

Circulation redeemed by Treasurer between same dates without 
PORIUUIE cis.asctb then ccscconssstcecncansen Rbbhsakaaetipbacneksaessaonicon puseenueseche 42,642,913 


Greenbacks on deposit at date. 21,860,943 

Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875 $ 13,505,260 
Greenbacks outstanding at date. .........sssssssssees dcsebadiksabacspienanason 368,494,740 

Nore.—The amount of National bank notes received from the engravers from June 3c, 1874, 
to July 1, 1876, was $272,376,512.. The amount of new currency issued during the same og 
was $218,050, 914. The amount of new currency issued in the last fiscal year was $90, 17301565. 
The total amount of mutilated currency received during the same year was §$ 106,473,190. 
amount of currency in the vaults on July 1, 1876, was $89,800,200. 


Jno. Jay KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 


ti 


DIVIDENDS ON SUSPENDED BaNnKs.—The Com ae oy of the Currency has 
a 


declared a final dividend of thirty per cent., in favor of the creditors of the 
Gibson County National Bank of Princeton, Indiana, making in all dividends of 
one hundred per cent. 

Dividends have also been declared in favor of the creditors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Tiffin, Ohio, the First National Bank of Anderson, Indiana, and 
the First National Bank of Mansfield, Ohio, of ten per cent. each. 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH FOR UNSTAMPED CHECKS. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, E. D. OF PENN. 


The United States v. Rhawn. 


Held.—The law under which the National banks are incorporated does not 
exempt them from examination by any Collector, Deputy Collector, or Inspector 
of the Internal Revenue Department. 


This case was tried at the last November Sessions of the Court, before Judge 
Cadwalader, who charged the jury as follows : 

Section 3177 of Revised Statutes of the United States enacts, that any collec- 
tor, deputy collector, or inspector, may enter in the day time, any building or 
place where any articles or objects subject to tax are . . . kept within his 
district, so far as it may be necessary for the purpose of examining said article 
or articles, and that any owner or person having the agency or superintendence 
of such building or place, who refuses to suffer such officer to examine such ar- 
ticle or articles, shall for every such refusal, forfeit five hundred dollars. Sec- 
tion 3163 enacts, that every supervisor, under the direction of the commissioner, 
shall see that all laws and regulations relating to the collection of internal 
taxes are faithfully executad and complied with, etc. 

The present suit is to fecover $500, a penalty alleged to have been incurred 


by the defendant, who is President of a National bank, by refusing to suffer a 
person who was acting under the direction of Mr. Tutton, the Supervisor of in- 
ternal Revenue, to examine such checks of customers of the bank as were kept 
in it, in order to discover whether any, and which of them were unstamped, 
contrary to the provisions of the internal revenue law upon the subject. 


It is alleged that there was an application to the defendant, to suffer such an 
examination to be made, and that the defendant refused to suffer this to be done. 

The defendant contends that the revenue officer had no right to make the ex- 
amination requested. The ground of this contention is, that the law under 
which the National banks are incorporated provides for the occasional examina- 
tion of their affairs, and for reports of their condition to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and enacts, that they shall not ‘be subject to any visitorial powers 
other than are authorized by the act, or are vested in the courts of justice. 

These banks are fiscal agents of the Government of the United States, and it 
would be most extraordinary that Congress should have exempted their custom- 
ers from a necessary and proper scrutiny under the revenue laws in a matter 
which has no legitimate connection whatever with the affairs of the banks. As 
to the position thus taken by the defence, I am of the opinion that it is wholly 
unreasonable and unfounded in law. If you believe the testimony of Mr. Tut- 
ton, he told the defendant that there was no desire or intention to examine in- 
to the affairs of the bank, or the accounts of its customers, and stated that the 
sole purpose was to ascertain whether checks in its keeping were unstamped. 

If unstamped, they were subject to tax under the revenue law. 

The visitorial powers over a corporation are the subject of a distinct head 
under the law of corporations. The examination of such checks under the rev- 
enue law is not the exercise of a visitorial power under the Act of Congress 
relative to the banks. This part of the defence, therefore, fails in law. 

It appears, however, that the person who asked to make the examination in 
this case was a clerk to the supervisor. Such-.a person is not an officer within 
the meaning of the law. The words of section 3177 are ‘‘any collector, deputy 
collector or inspector ;” and a clerk to the supervisor is not included in this de- 
scription. 

If the supervisor was himself authorized to make such an examination he 
could not delegate this power to his clerk. 

Your verdict should, therefore, for this reason, be for the defendant. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Noticre.—The Banker’s Almanac and Register for 1877 is now in 
course of preparation. Bank officers and bankers are requested to forward 
prompt information of any changes not already reported to this office. Orders 
for the insertion of the cavds of Banks and Bankers will be received until 


December Ist. 


THE THIRD EDITION of the Banker’s Almanac and Register for 1876, is 
corrected to October 15th, and now issuing from the press. Price $3.00. 


The Loan Acts of Congress.—A new edition, comprising the Acts of 
Congress in relation to the National Debt and the Currency, from 1842 to 1875 
inclusive, is just published at the office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. Price 


$1.75. 


THE NEw York CLEARING-House.—At the regular annual meeting of this 
Association, held October 3d, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
ear : 
' Chairman—George S. Coe. 

Secretary—George F. Baker. 

Manager—William A. Camp. 

Clearing-House Committee—Charles F. Hunter, Benjamin B. Sherman, William 
L. Jenkins, Jacob D. Vermilye, Nicholas F. Palmer. 

Conference Committee—Henry. F. Vail, Frederick D. Tappen, Charles M. Fry, 
Washington A. Hall, William Dowd. 

Nominating Committee—Thomas Monahan, Francis M. Harris, William P. 
Brintnall, Charles Bard, M. F. Reading. 

Committee on Admissions—George Montague, Charles Jenkins, E. H. Perkins, 
Jr., Francis Leland, J. L. Jewett, Jr. 

Arbitration Committee—P. M. Bryson, S. R. Comstock, J. M. Morrison, John 
E. Williams, W. A. Wheelock 

A summary of the transactions for the past year will be found upon another 
page of this number. 


THE New York Stock ExcHANGE.—The following article, which has been 
for several months under discussion among the members of the Stock Exchange, 
has been adopted by the Governing Committee, in place of the original Article 
VIII. of the Constitution and By-Laws: 

SECTION 1. All deliveries of securities must be made before a quarter past 
two p. m.; and where deliveries are not made by that time the contract may 
be closed under the rule, after due notice to the defaulting party, in the 
manner provided in Article XVIII. of the By-Laws. Such notice, however, 
must be given not later than half past two o’clock, and the contract must be 
closed without delay, unless the time for so doing be extended by mutual 
consent. In the absence of any notice or agreement, the contract shall continue 
without interest until the following day. In every case of non-delivery, how- 
ever, the party in default shall be liable in addition, for the damages that may 
accrue. 

Sec. 2. This rule shall apply to borrowed and loaned securities. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK.—At a meeting of directors, held on September 
26th, Mr. James L. Worth, for many years cashier, was elected to the Presi- 
dency vacated by the death of Mr. Kitchen. Mr. E. K. Wright, hitherto pay- 
ing teller, was appointed Cashier. 
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THE GOLD EXCHANGE.—The annual election of the officers of the New 
York Gold Exchange, was held in the gold-room on October 16th. Hitherto 
the presiding officers of the Exchange have been the Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, the former receiving a salary of $6.500 a year, and the latter $5,500. 
It was recently decided to employ only one presiding officer (the Vice-Presi- 
dent,) at a salary of $4,000 a year, and to confine the duties of the Secretary 
to clerical work at a yearly salary of $1,200 or $1,500. The election resulted 
as follows: President, C. O. Morris; First Vice-President, W. P. Wescott; 
Second Vice-President, C. B. Foote ; Treasurer, R. L Edwards; Secretary, A. 
W. Peters; Executive Committee, Wm. Fitch, C. Harvier, Horace Manuel, H. 
4 ge _— Dunham, Ed. Hornbostle, B K. Stevens, J. S. Cushman, 

. W. Gould. 


THE SILVER COMMISSION is now holding its sessions in the Post Office build- 
ing in this city. A large number of circulars requesting information has been 
mailed to business men, bankers, and others throughout the country, and like- 
wise to foreign countries. The commission work under disadvantage in the 
limited time allowed it—especially as regards information from foreign countries, 
which has to be elicited in response to inquiries by mail. The members of the 
commission hope to obtain a large amount of information in answer to the 
printed series of questions which have been sent out. 


THE GOLD AND STOCK TELEGRAPH CoMPANy.—The Board of Directors of 
this company has elected as Vice-President, Mr. George Walker, of this city, 
and appointed him executive manager of the company Mr. Walker was for- 
merly a lawyer and banker of Springfield, Siunachanstie, and was for several 
years at the head of the banking department of that State. He was for many 
years a director of the Western Union Telegraph Company, of which he was 
Vice-President from 1869 to 1871, when he resigned to engage in other busi- 
ness 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW MINING BoARD.—On October 2d, the first 
session of the American Mining Board was held at Nassau and Pine Streets. 
There was a large attendance. The President, Mr. William Ward, delivered 
an address, in which he said the most sanguine promoters of the enterprise 
were surprised at the large number of business men who had become identified 
with the board. The committee had had 650 applications for membership, and 
235 persons had been elected, while there was still a list of names awaiting 
consideration. In the matter of placing stocks upon the regular call, more than 
200 applications have been made, of which, over three-fourths have been re- 
jected. The list at present comprises less than fifty companiés, a large propor- 
tion of them being those whose shares are actively dealt in at the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Boards. In due time the better class of petroleum wells, and of 
copper, coal, iron, and lead mines, are to he embraced in the daily call, in- 
cluding the shares of ice companies, gas companies, and others properly coming 
under the classification of manufacturing corporations. After some statements 
showing that the financial condition of the board was encouraging, Mr. Ward 
stated that in due time reading-rooms and cabinets of minerals will be added as 
necessary adjuncts of such an institution, and as soon as the arrangements can 
be perfected, a bureau of mines and manufactures will be organized, through 
which trustworthy examinations may be made of the more prominent properties 
represented in the board. 


DEFALCATION.—The paying teller of the National Park Bank, Thomas Ellis, 
failed to appear at his post on Monday, October 23d. One of the other clerks 
was instructed to take his place, and soon after reported a deficiency in the 
cash of $36,000. 

Ellis entered the bank eighteen years ago as a messenger boy, and had been 
gradually promoted until he became note teller. On the appointment of the 
late paying teller, Mr. E. K. Wright, to be cashier, in September, Ellis was 
advanced to the position vacated. He was very respectably connected. and en- 
joyed the entire confidence of the officers of the bank. A reward of $5,000 is 
offered for the recovery of the money and the arrest of the defaulter. 

Upon further investigation it was found that three goid certificates of $ 10,000 
each had been abstracted by Ellis, making the total robbery $66,000, 
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New BaNk.—The Brewers and Grocers’ Bank will commence business on 
November Ist, under State charter, with a capital of $200,000 dollars. It has 
taken the building of the Third Avenue Savings Bank, corner Third Avenue 
and 26th Street. The officers are James Everard, President; John W. Hesse, 
Cashier. 


THE SUSPENDED SAVINGS BANKS.—The New-Amsterdam Bank of this city 
was closed on September 27th, on an order of Judge Landon to show cause 
why a receiver should not be appointed. The action of the Court was due 
rimarily to the request of the trustees and officers made to Superintendent 
Ellis. The drain on deposits had weakened the bank so much that it was un- 
safe to continue business any longer. At a meeting of the trustees held on 
September 25th, resolutions were adopted reciting that the prospects of the 
bank were unfavorable, and as the assets on hand might, by judicious manage- 
ment, be made to pay each depositor if its affairs were closed at once, the 
Bank Superintendent was requested to take the necessary steps. 

The following is the condition of the bank, September 21: 


INVESTMENTS, 


Cash on hand and in banks..........+0. 

OE Bic casvssccaceceane asses Adixacediiionad seesstnpeadhsesesenes soe 

DIOEIIIIOS, .ccccascsatcconscascacsesassonecs daniesebeieadansidseane + 313,250.00 
BUNA OE GUID, ic sncsctecocssiccsscssssiaeasdseccsssweseses See 
OR i racesaciccassincatessccaccescnes ditein Din tenkeneinnecent 128,933.46 
Premium account. 3,631.25 


hidipssesetenie siebdeaheesdabeb: Sead) ccedaxscee. adseoeny. Aiea 
LIABILITIES. 
Due depositors. $ 507,024.19 
Profit and loss account..........s00 see Piserenron ner ra er pe 11,562.70 
Stout & Thayer 


Other smaller debts bring up the assets to balance with the credit account, 
and it is thought that the bank may finally pay all it owes and have a surplus, 
The only cause of the failure seems to have been the lack of confidence. No 
blame is attached to the officers, one of whom is at least believed to have 
almost impoverished himself in the attempt to keep the bank afloat. The 
number of depositors in January last was 2,428. 


At a meeting of the depositors of the Bond Street Savings Bank, a committee 
appointed for that purpose at a previous meeting, made a report of the value of 
the assets of the bank, the figures showing a total of $1,412,287. Liabilities 
(due depositors,) $1,286.688. The President of the bank says that a receiver 
can pay sixty cents on the dollar on the indebtedness of the bank, within sixty 
days after assuming control of its affairs, and that every dollar of the bank’s in- 
debtedness can eventually be paid. Willis S, Paine has been appointed 
receiver. 


Six hundred depositors of the Mechanics and Traders’ Savings Bank, were 
paid in October, $150,000, being fifty per centum of their deposit. It is ex- 
pected that another dividend will be paid in January. 


The receiver of the Abingdon Square Savings Bank, Mr. Frank Thompson, 
reports that there is due the depositors about $88,000; available assets 
$25,300. The mortgages are mostly second mortgages, which, if foreclosed at 
present, would bring absolutely nothing. The bank safe cost $4,500, but, 
when offered for sale, the highest bid was $ 400. 


John C. Schwartz, Assistant Secretary and Cashier of the German Up-town 
Savings Bank, New York, pleading guilty to a charge of embezzling $3,000 
from that institution, was, on September 8th, sentenced to State Prison for 
four years and six months. 
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CALLS OF FIVE-TWENTY Bonps.—On October 6th, the Secretary of the 
Treasury issued notice that the principal and interest of the bonds designated 
below will be paid on January 6th, 1877, at which time the interest will cease. 
The bonds are all dated November 1, 1865, and are issued under the Act of 
March 3, of that year. The numbers are all inclusive. 


THIRTY-SIXTH CALL. 
Matures January 6th, 1877. Amount $ 10,000,000. 


. REGISTERED. 

COUPON. se P 50—No. 51toNo. 200 
100—No. 12,401 to No. 17,000 100—No. 1,651 to No. 3,450 
at aes to No. psp $ 500—No. 1,811 to No. 2,750 
$1,000—No. 46,851 to No. 53,000 $1, No. 5,751 to No. 10.000 
’ ? ’ ye $ 5,000—No. 2,901 to No. 4,150 
Total, $ 5,000,000. «- $10;000—No, 3,951 to No. 5,150 

ae Total, $5,000,000. . 


CALIFORNIA.—The Vallejo Savings and Commercial Bank suspended on 
September 28th, in consequence of the financial embarrassment of the President, 
General J. B. Frisbie, who has been unfortunate in stock operations, The 
assets of the bank are stated at upwards of $550,000. The indebtedness is 
$ 325,000. It is expected the suspension will be only temporary. 


Boston.—The result of the last six months’ business of the Boston banks, is 
thus summarized by Mr. J. G. Martin, in his semi-annual statement : 

The past six months, so far as net profits are concerned, has been one of the 
hardest periods our banks have experienced for very many years, but the falling 
off in dividends at this time is not large, because of previous heavy reductions, 
It is pleasant to note that four banks, the Central, Commonwealth, First Ward, 
and Webster, which deemed it advisable to ‘‘pass” in April, have now re- 
sumed. Four others, the Tremont, Metropolitan, Eleventh Ward, and Broad- 
way, now pass, the latter for the second time. Two new banks commence 
dividends, the Fourth National, (new July 19, 1875,) two and a half per cent., 
and the Merchandise, (new November 8, 1875,) three per cent. The other 
changes are all reductions. The Boston National, four to three per cent. ; Con- 
tinental, three to two; Eagle, three to two; Eliot, three to two; Hide and 
Leather, three to two and a half; Mechanics’, five to four; Monument, six to 
five ; People’s, six to five; Third National, four to three; Traders’, two and a 
half to two per cent. The banks pay their dividends free of all taxes, and 
most of them charge off the amount now, while some divide it, half in October 
and half in April, which would seem equitable, and it is desirable that the 
dividends should be alike each six months, and not disturbed by larger tax 
payments at one time than another. 

Of the sixty-one banks within the limits of Boston, three pay six per cent., 
four five per cent., twelve four per cent., one three and a half per cent., 
twenty-four three per cent., one three per cent. quarterly, four two and a half 
per cent., seven two per cent., four pass, and one not declared. 

STAMPED INDORSEMENTS.—The Boston Commercial Bulletin says that ‘‘ several 
banks in Boston refuse to accept stamped indorsements upon the backs of 
checks received through the Clearing-house in the daily course of settlements.” 


MINNESOTA.—The Northfield bank robbers are now confined in the jail at 
Faribault, Minnesota, and are the object of much curiosity from people living 
near the place, nearly 5,000 persons visiting the jail on one day. The robbers 
will recover from their wounds. They state that they lost nearly all their 
money in a gambling-house at Minneapolis. and thereupon determined to rob 
the bank attacked. A company of riflemen has been formed to prevent a rescue 
or attempt to escape. 


VERMONT.—The Merchants’ National Bank of Burlington, Vermont, has re- 
tired $200,000 of its capital stock, paying $44 per share, par value $40. 
Henceforth the capital stock of the bank will be $500,000, one of the three 
largest in the State. 
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WisconsiIn.—The First National Bank of De Pere is closing up its affairs, 
and will be succeeded by the Commercial Bank of De Pere, under the same 
management, viz.: G. S. Marsh. President, and H. R. Jones, Cashier. 

DISAPPEARANCE. —The ‘“‘ Fox River Bank,” at Omro, Wis., whose advent into 
existence was but recently noted, proves to be a fraud. The proprietor has 
absconded, and the funds of the institution are nowhere to be found. 


THE SUPPLY OF COUNTERFEIT CURRENCY.—The following sketch of the 
present condition of the counterfeitIng business, is from the Chicago 77ribune- 

The only engravers working, who were considered experts—Tom Ballard, Ben 
Boyd, and George White—have been sent to the Penitentiary since October 1, 
1874—the first for thirty years and the last two for ten years each. There is 
another engraver at liberty, an inferior workman, he who cut the Richmond, 
Ind., $10 plate, and the: title plate for the Lafayette, Ind., $10 note, (the 
latter the last counterfeit issued,) both being printed evidently from the same 
plate. The capture of this fellow is only a matter of time. It took nearly three 
years to get Ballard, eight months to reach Boyd, and seven months to capture 
White. Not only were they captured, but all their tools and the plates from 
which the counterfeit money was printed, thus effectually stopping this inflation 
of the currency. Previous to their arrest they put out large quantities of their 
bills, Their number is reduced every month by the apprehension of dealers and 
shovers, but it is impossible to gather in the whole issue, since thousands of 
dollars may remain buried for years. In 1867, Nat Kinzie, who engraved the 
$10 plate for the First National Bank of Philadelphia, and was sent to 
**Cherry Hill” therefor, buried $30,000 in these notes. They remained in the 
ground five or six years, and many of them are now in circulation, though the 
issue was stopped in 1867. The same is true of what are known as_ the 
‘Illinois fives,” embracing the First National Banks of Aurora, Canton, Galena, 
Paxton, Peru, and Chicago, and the Traders’ and the Merchants’ of Chicago. 
There were very few notes of the Merchants’ and Galena put out, there being 
no such bank as the First National of Galena; and there were none at all on 
the First of Peoria, though that is usually in lists of counterfeit notes. There 
never was a counterfeit $5 on the First of Louisville, Ky. One was reported, 
but the statement was never verified. All told, there are perhaps $150,000 in 
counterfeit fives now out. 

There has not been a counterfeit $20 note printed in six years, the plates 
from which the Merchants’, Shoe & Leather of New York, and the National 
Bank of Utica, N. Y., were printed, having been captured by Colonel Whitley, 
when he was Chief of the Secret Service. Of the $10 notes several sets of 
electroplates for the Farmers & Manufacturers’, the First, and the City, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been secured. The original steel plates were the 
handiwork of Ballard. They were cut several years ago, and have rusted out 
long since, and are now worthless. The First of Redhook is a very old issue, 
and the plate is not in existence. The $2 plates for the St. Nicholas, and 
Ninth National, of New York, and the Westchester County, of Peekskill, were 
also cut by Ballard, and electroplates have been captured by Washburn. The 
originals are believed to be in the same condition as Ballard’s tens. No notes, 
however, have been printed from them for several years. 

On the 1st of January last there were but two plates for Government notes 
out—one for the $50 Hamilton head, and the other a $500. The former was 
secured by Washburn, in Cincinnati, some time in February. The other is still 
out, but under cover, and no notes have been printed from it for a long time. 

FRAUDS AND FELONIES.—A man about thirty years of age, named Henry 
Murray, was arrested at Louisville, on September 6th, for attempting to sell 
drafts supposed to have been forged. On that morning, every National bank 
in the city received a letter purporting to come from George W. Toole, 
cashier of the Central National Bank of Cleveland, which inclosed Murray’s 
signature and asked favors for him, stating he had drafts on New York for 
$ 13,000. The banks, learning there was no such institution in Cleveland, 
watched for Murray, who, when he made his appearance at the Citizens’ 
National Bank, was arrested, but not until he had slipped the drafts to his 


partners. 
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CANADA.—Mr. Charles McNab, general manager of the Bank of British North 
America, resigned about a week ago. Probably no appointment of his suc- 
cessor will be made until the meeting of the directors in London. Some of 
the New York journals have stated that Mr. R. R. Grindley, the manager in 
Montreal, will be promoted, and it would. be difficult to find any officer more 
worthy. 

Another change takes place among the officials of the Merchants’ Bank. 
Mr. Walter Watson, who it was stated had left New York to take the joint 
general management of that institution, has been appointed one of the agents 
in New York of the Bank of Montreal, in room of Mr. Bell who retires. The 
style of this agency will now be Smithers and Watson, instead of Bell and 
Smithers. —Monetary Times, Oct. 20. 

MoNTREAL.—The annual meeting of directors and stockholders of the 
Molsons Bank was held October gth. The annual statement showed a net 
profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of $205,631, out of which 
were made two dividends of four per cent. each, and $40,000 carried to Rest 
account. The reserve is now $540,000, being 27 per cent. of the capital 
stock, with a credit besides of $ 10,169 at profit and loss account. 

THE BANK OF MONTREAL has declared a dividend of seven per cent for the 
current half year. 


FOREIGN.—The Imperial Bank of Germany refuses to discount commercial 
paper on which the word mark is written marc, as frequently occurs with bills 
drawn in France and Italy. 


The Bank of France has issued notice to the public that a certain number 
of forged one-hundred franc notes are in circulation. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN GREAT BRITAIN.—A return, issued recently in a Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book gives the following information as to savings banks in the 
United Kingdom. In England there are 355 banks, and in Wales 22—377. In 
England and Wales there are 396 unpaid and 1,290 paid officers. The amount 
of security given by unpaid officers is £ 301,520, and by paid officers £ 299,550. 
The salaries and allowances to paid officers amount to V3 87,725 18s. The an- 
nual expenses of management, inclusive of all payments for the year ended the 
zoth of November last, were £113,117 7s. 9d. There were 1,149,443 accounts 
opened on the 20th of November. The total amount owing to depositors on 
that day was £ 34,538,495 3s. 8d. ; the total amount invested with the National 
Debt Commissioners on the same day, excluding the surplus fund, was 
4 34,430,901 Is. 3d. Balances in the hands of treasurers on the 20th of No- 
vember, amounted to £265,169 18s 3d. The average rate of interest paid to 
depositors was £2 Igs. 5d. The separate surplus fund in the hands of the 
Commissioners was, on the 20th of November, £ 367,519 18s 5d. The number 
of life annuities was 9,457 immediate, and 880 deferred. For terms of years 
there were 274 immediate and 15 deferred. The annual number of receipts 
from depositors in the year ended, as stated, was 1,198,580, and the annual 
payments 646,355. The average receipt was £4 Igs. 6d., and payments £9 
IIs. 5d. 


ee ee 


[ Advertisement. | 


A Goop BANKING OPPORTUNITY.—A young man, a good accountant, wanted 
as a partner in a well established and paying banking business, located in one 
of the most prosperous and healthy towns im the South West. Capital required 
about $12,000. To any one wishing business in this line this is a good 
opportunity, and will bear inspection. 

Address ‘*SouTH WEST,” care BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 





NEW BANKS AND BANKERS. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 320.) 
State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


Dak... Deadwood City Exchange Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Ga. .... Atlanta. Merchants’ Bank National Park Bank. 
$200,c00 Campbell Wallace, Pr. W. W. Clayton, Cas. 

‘* ..... Sparta ......... J. Clarence Simmons. Anderson, Starr & Co. 
IDAHO. Idaho City Boise County Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
ILL..... Carthage Cherrill, Sholl & Co National Park Bank. 
IND .... Newport ....... Vermillion County Bank... Third National Bank. 

$ 60,000 Abel Sexton, Pr. S. S. Collett, Cas. 
Carroll Bank of Carroll Corbin Banking Company. 
Wm. L. Culbertson, Pr. Edward P. Wood, Cas. 
. Centerville..... Appanoose County Bank. George Opdyke & Co. 
$ 25,200 John A. Drake, Pr. James W. Calvert, Cas. 
. La Cygne...... La Cygne Exchange Bank. Corbin Banking Company. 
. Lawrence Exchange Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
J. W. McMillan, Pr. Henry E. Benson, Cas. 
. . Yazoo City.... Bank of Yazoo City....Ninth N. B., Glendinning, D, & Co. 
R. C. Shepherd, Pr. L. B. Warren, Cas. 
. Trenton ........ Union Bank First National Bank. 
$ 30,000 William Bradley, Pv. George Gilmore, Cas. 
. Las Vegas Raynolds Brothers.......... Kountze Brothers, 
. Albany Henry R. Pierson.......... Chase & Atkins. 
. Beach City..... Farmers’ Bank Dry Goods Bank. 
H. L. Savidge, Pr. A. C. Welty, Cas. 
. Marietta........ Bank of Marietta Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
$ 150,000 Israel R. Waters, Pv. Asa B. Waters, Cas. 
Indiana ........ Farmers’ Bk. of Indiana... Manufacturers’ N. B., Phila. 
Jas. A. McKnight, Pr. Robert C. Taylor. Cas. 
Knoxville Mechanics’ Savings Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
$ 10,000 Samuel P. Evans, Pr. Sam House, Cas. 
Corpus Christi. Friend & Cahn......... seeee Moody & Jemison. 
Fairmont....... (None. ) 
William Ridgely, Pr. Jacob M. Gould, Cas. 
.. Berlin........... Sacket, Fitch & Co. ....... Chemical National Bank. 
.. DePere Commercial Bank Chemical National Bank, 
$50,000 Gustavus S. Marsh, Pr. Herbert R. Jones, Cas. 


ee 


RATES OF INTEREST ABROAD.—The following are the current rates for money 
in the principal foreign markets, as quoted by the London Zimes, of 13th: 
Open 


Bank rate. Open market. Bank rate. market. 
Percent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 


3% 

8 

9 

3% 

3 
Vienna .........000 severe 4% 4 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from October No., page 322.) 
November, 1876. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 


. P James L. Worth, Pr. W. K. Kitchen,* 
N. Y. City, National Park Bank E. K. Wright, Cas... J. L. Worth. 
CaL.... Nat Gold Bank & Trust Co.) C. H. Burton, Pr 
San Francisco.) H. H. Hewlett, Cas.. 
‘*.... Grangers’ B’k of California.) Alex. Watson. Pr.... .. «ke V. Webster. 
San Francisco.) A. Montpensier, Cas... A. Watson. 
‘* .... Farmers’ Sav. B’k, Modesto. A. L. Cressey, Pr C. Dorsey. 
*¢ .... National Gold Bk, Oakland, V. D. Moody, /r....... B. F. Ferris.* 


.. St’kgrowers’ Nat. B’k, Pueblo. Sewell T. Collins, Cas. J. Raynolds. 


‘ za Bank of Clear Creek Co., 
Sot A. H. Borman, Cas.... C. Ruter. 


.. First National B’k, Yankton. W. H. McVay, Cas.... C. E. Sanborn, 
.. First National Bank, ) A. L. Clarke, Pv....... J. Beggs. 
"Arcola. f George L. Wicks, Cas. A. L. Clarke. 
Union Bank, Quincy John M. Kreitz, Cas... E. Cherrill. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Waterloo,. Henry B. Allen, Cas... C. A. Farwell. 
.. People’s Sav. Bank, Olathe.. W. H. Betts, Cas 
. Merch. Bkg Co., Caverna... Butler H. Waters, Pr.. C. H. Higbee. 

.. Deposit Bank of Eminence. J. S. Baskett, Pr J. H. Drave. 

.... Com. B’k of K’y, Paducah.. Q. Q. Quigley, Pr L. M. Flournoy. 

.... B’k of Lafayette, N. Orleans. George Johnston, Pr... J. Strawbridge. 

. Merch. & Traders’ B’k, ‘* Hippolyte Gally, Pr... A. Bohn. 

. People’s Bank, ** U. Marinoni, Pr........ R. M. Davis. 
Kenduskeag N. B., Bangor.. W. B. Hayford, Pr..... G. W. Pickering. 

. Fourth Nat. Bank, Boston... S. F. Trowbridge, Pr. J. Bennett. 

... Metropolitan Nat. B’k, *‘ G. Howe Davis, Cas... S. D. Loring. 

... Nat. Market Bank, s¢ EL P. Wright, Cas..... F. G. Newhall, Ag. 
.... First Nat. Bank, Baltimore. E.J.Penniman, Act. Cas. E. K. Holtzman.* 
.... Third Nat. Bank, Baltimore. J. Y. Canby, Pr. ....... P. S. Chappell.* 

. Second Nat. B’k, Hillsdale. R. M. Hubbard, Cas.. J. K. Fisher. 
. Bank of Anoka, Anoka P..F. Peet, Cate sss... C. E. Blake. 


.. Okolona Sav. Inst.,Okolona, J. R. McIntosh, P7.... 
.. People’s Sav. B’k, Meridian. L. K. Latham, Pr..... C. E. Rushing. « 


. .. Bkof N. America, St.Louis. F. B. Chamberlain, Pr. F. B. York. 
“ . W. C. Crone. 

~~ Bremen Sav. Bank, F. Koltmayer, Act. Cas. C. D. Affleck.* 
.... Empire Bank, “ B. Heidacker, P7....... H. Kalbfleisch. 
.:-. Chillicothe Savings Bank..... W. E. Gunby, Cas..... J. T. Johnson 
.... Macon Savings Bank, Macon. A. L. Shortridge, Pr. 
+... Nodaway Valley | te. James B. Prather, Pr. 

.... Miami Sav. Bank, Miami... John G. Guthney, Pr. I. C. Withers. 


.. Farmers’ Sav. Association. 
Platte city. R. T. Darnall, Pr E. H. Norton. 


+++» Clinton Co. Say. ‘fates James M. Clay, Pr.... T. E. Turney. 


... Far. & Mech. Sav. B’k, Troy. H. W. Perkins, Cas... E. R. Bonfils. 
. First National Bank, Helena. E. W. Knight, Cas..... D. C. Corbin. 
... State Bank, Crete............. James Donnelly, Pr... C. H. Parmele. 


* Deceased. 
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Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
.» WhitePineCo.B’k, Hamilton. William Pardy, Cas.... W. P. Willard. 
.. Mereh. L. & T.Co., Paterson, C. Lambert, P7........ R. Barbour. 


.. Bank of Dansville, Dansville. L. C. Woodruff, Pv... L. Bradner. * 
.- QuassaickNat. B’k, N’wb’rgh. Isaac K. Oakley, Pr.. O. S. Hathaway. 


vse Central Bank, White Plains. G. S. Lyon, Pr W. H. Albro. 


... AlbermarleB’k, Eliz’b’thCity. D. C. Lippincott, Cas, R. F. Overman, 
.. Dawson Bank, Wilmington. F. W. Kerchner, Pr.. J. Dawson. 


- Miami Valley Savings Bank, winiiam B, Dodds, Pr. H. E. Spencer. 
Cincinnati. ; 


. Fairfield Co. B’k, Lancaster. Wesley Peters, Pr.... J. C. Harper. 
a ‘ J. C. Hostetter, Pr... E. R. Eckley. 
- First Nat. Bank, Minerva. {i F. Hostetter, Cas. G. P. Davis. 
. Morgan Sav. & Loan Asso.. E. M. Covell, Pr. A. B. Watkins. 
. Tuse as Valley Bank, : 
samen C ~ A tse Lorenzo C. Davis, Cas. J. T. Cox. 

. Ravenna Sav. & Loan Asso. E. B. Babcock, Pv... J. H. Nichols. 

. Wadsworth B’k, Wadsworth. J. K. Darling, Pr...... J. Lytle. 

. B’k of America, Philadelphia. Josiah Neely, Cas 

. Central Bank, Pittsburgh.... M. Hunnings, Cas.... J. W. Davitt.* 
.. Fifth Avenue B’k, er F. C, Henry, F. E. Schenck. 
.. City D. B’k & Tr. Co. * H. ©. McFarland, Cas. B. M. Everson. 

. Odd Fellows Sav. B’k “ S. C. Applegate, Cas. W. J. Scully. 

. Pittsburgh B’k for Sav. * Charles G, Milnor, 7y. D. E. McKinley, 

. Safe Deposit Co., - AbrahamGarrison, Pr. H. Lloyd. 


.. Union Saving and Deposit 
Co. Piteburgh South, ¢ M- M. Felker, Pr.... R. B, Brown, 


a a ae ates F B, J. Hagenbuck, Cas. R. Stahler. 
. Empire Trust Bank, ‘‘ Ephraim Grim, Pr... A. G. Reninger. 


- Real Estate eee ceben: f Ellis Mumma, Cas.... S, Landis, 


.- Hatboro Nat. B’k, Hatboro. James Van Horn, Cas.. S./ Carey Ball. 


.- Miners’ Dep. Bank, Lykens. A. F. Englebert, Pr. 
.. Citizens’ Bank, Pleasantville. H. M. Haskell, Cas.. F. Merrick. 
Mager <- =i 
- Mountain City ser Sed H. C. Russel, Pr...... J. Dawson. 
. Scranton Sav. B’k, Scranton. G. H. Birdsall, Cas.... O. C. Moore. 


- Miners’ raat Isaac May, P?......0000 A. Robertson. 


. Miners’ i 10. : 
ins age J. A. Smith, Pr F. J. Kern. 
. Stroudsburg B’k, Stroudsb’g. Stogdell Stokes, Pr... D. S. Miller. 

. Dollar Sav. B’k, Uniontown. Robert Hogsett, Pv... A. E. Willson. 

. First Nat. B’k, Wellsborough. JesseM. Robinson, Cas. E. H. Robinson.* 


- Dopech and il at Thomas Long, Pr..... J. Lippincott. 


.. Atlantic Bank, Providence... Caleb G. Burrows, Py. H. Hill. 


pes Bank of America, a6 A. C. Tourtillot, Cas. E. N. Davis. 


pee Northern Bank, - Henry J. Steere, Pr.. D. Ballou. 

.. R. I. Nat. Bk., Providence. Henry Lippitt, Pv..... E. P. Mason. 

. B’k of Clarksville, Cl’rksville. H. C. Merritt, Prv...... B. O. Keesee. 
. First National Bank, Dallas. R. P. Aunspaugh, Cas. C. Cunningham. 
. Paris Exchange Bank, Paris. S. E. Clement, Pr... W. B. Aikin. 

. City Bank of Sherman John B. Fairchild, Pr. R. G. Hall. 


cae i Joseph Boothe, Pr.... W. S. Riddick,* 
, ’ 


... Green Bay Savings Bank.... Robert Silber, Pr.... A. Weise. 
.- B’kof Kilbourn, Kilb’urnCity. John W. Brown, Cas. M. Griffin. 


* Deceased. 
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DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 


( Monthly List, continued from October No., page 323.) 


N. JY: City, Philip Speyer & Co., succeeded by Speyer & Co. 


CAL.... 
DAK... 
.. State National Bank, Af/anta ; now Merchants’ Bank of Atlanta. 


GA.. 


IDAHO. 
IND.... 
. Citizens’ Bank, (Hayes & Shunk,) Afton ; closed. 


‘* Hone, Nicholas & Co., failed. 
Savings and Commercial Bank, Vallejo ; suspended. 
J. W. Hoffman, 22 Point; suspended. 


C. W. Moore & Co., Jdaho City; now Boise County Bank. 
First National Bank, Vewfort; suc. by Vermillion Co. Bank, same officers. 


.... Farmers’ Savings Bank, 4/ma ; discontinued. 

-+. Ketcham & Co., Chetopah ; succeeded by Clark & Sturgis. 

.... Eureka Bank and Martindale, Tucker & Co., Eureka; consolidated. 
.... Pratt & Moore, Za Cygne; succeeded by La Cygne Exchange Bank. 
.... Second Nat. Bank, Lawrence; succeeded by Exch. B’k of J. W. McMillan. 
-.. Mucke & Shortridge, Wamego ; succeeded by J. C. Rogers & Co. 

..-. Beneficial Savings Fund Society, Baltimore ; now Metropolitan. 

... Brown, Lancaster & Co., Baltimore ; now Brown & Lowndes. 


.. Carpenter, Gilmore & Co., Blissfield; succeeded by Gilmore & Co. 


. A. M. Chisholm, Grand Ledge ; succeeded by J. D. Hayes. 
. D. R. Corry & Co., Hubbardston ; succeeded by Percival & Jackson. 


. Lewis & Shaubut, A/ankato ; now Lewis, Shaubut & Harrison. 


. B. N. Tracy & Son, Macon ; failed. 


.. M. Hurley & Co., Milan ; succeeded by Hatfield, Knight & Co. 


. First National Bank, 7venton ; suc. by Union Bank, same officers. 


.. Bull Brothers, Whitehall; succeeded by S. C. Bull. 
... Marietta National Bank, Marietta ; suc by Bank of Marietta, same officers, 


. Hoge, Sheets & Co., Bellaire ; succeeded by Cowan, Sheets & Co. 


... Farmers? Bank, (Haines, Hardesty & Co.,) Malvern. 
.. Battles & Webster, Girard; succeeded by R. S. Battles. 


. Lloyd, Caldwell & Co., Zyrone; out of business, 


. . Lynchburgh Ins. and Bkg. Co., Lynchburgh ; ceased the banking business. 
.. Fox River Bank, (D. H. Holland & Co.,) Omro ; failed. 


ee 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER, 1876. 


Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 23, 1876. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.82% a 4.84%, in gold. 


The improvement continues in the tone of the money market, and there is 
a notable change in the aggregates of the Clearing House banks. Subjoined 


are the statistics of New York: 


Legal Excess of 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


$ 261,842,000 . $ 18,897,700 . $57,669,900 . $ 14,495,200 « $ 231,635,400 . $18,658,760 
262,428,900 .. 16,463,2c0 .. 56,755,200 «+ 14,647,200 .. 227,582,500 .. 16,322,775 
Jovece ++ 263,323,300 .. 19,469,200 .. 53,687,600 .. 14,705,500 «+ 226,065,500 «- 16,540,425 
I4-+++e0+ 262,794,300 -- 18,347,300 .- 50,669,500 .. 14,724,800 +. 221,925,900 -. 13,535,325 
261,968,700 .. 17,616,600 .. 48,740,200 .. 14,836,700 .. 221,218,200 . 11,052,250 
The aggregates of the Boston banks are given below: 

1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
«+0000 130,077,400 ....$1,906,000 .... $7,471,200 «.-+ $76,523,300 «+++ $ 21,565,600 
129,709,100 .... 1,752,500 «+++ 8,060,400 ... 76,330,500 .... 21,821,000 
131,006,700 .... 1,664,300 .... 7,635,900 «+++ 79,133,900 «.-. 21,923,700 
131,369,200 «++ 1,472,300 +++ 7,650,400 «e++ 78,703,200 .... 22,229,100 
131,207,500 «+++ 1,353,300 7:9519500 «+++ 79,074,200 «--- 22,392,700 

The reports of the Philadelphia siete for the same time are subjoined : 


1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sat. 23 $ 60,915,931 ---- $600,180 .... $16,943,015 «.--- $52,553,078 ---- $10,095,421 
61,410,846 ..-. 570,810 «sees 17,677,103 --++ 53,986,149 «+--+ 10,114,750 
61,990,045 «++ 709834 «~--- 18,070,152 «++ 54,463,901 «+++ 10,123,660 
61,878,093 +++. 759,783 -+++ 18,504,934 +--+ 55,180,111 «e+ 10,113,789 
61,845,523 ++++ 779:977 «+++ 19,109,167 «+++ 55,942,758 «... 10,026,418 
Two financial movements are attracting the chief attention in Wall Street, the 
increasing activity of money, and the excitement of gold from the war news, 
which sent the price up to 113} on Wednesday. The demand for currency to 
move the crops has drawn down the legal tenders 10} millions, as will be seen 
from the subjoined table which gives a comparison of the similar movement in 
former years : 
GREENBACK MOVEMENT IN THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS, SEPTEMBER TO 
DECEMBER, 1872-1876. 
1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Sept. 16-20 $44,467,000 .- $34,307,900 -. $65,324,900 -- $67,935,000 $59,223,100 
Oct. 21-26..-.--- 52,842,100 «- 8,777,700 -- 58,830,800 .. 54,702,900 .. 48,740,200 
41,119,600 ++ 44,664,000 .. 47,163,400 +. 39,924,900 «- 
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To the figures of September and October we have added for 1872 to 1875 
the further movement to the close of December. It will be seen that the 
present greenback averages fall below those of any previous year, except the 
former year of 1873. If the return flow of currency from the country, which 
seems to be beginning, should go on, we shall be ready for the demand 
which usually sets in in December. The drain from this cause was nearly 
twelve millions in 1872 and 1874, and over fourteen millions in 1875. A similar 
drain this year would reduce the December greenback reserves several millions 
below the level they have averaged for several years past. If the state of busi- 
ness promised to be very active for the coming month or two it is evident that 
some monetary perturbation might be developed. But the general opinion 
seems to be that no such trouble is likely to occur, and the movements of 
general business are not expected to be much more lively than they have been 
of late. For the present, however, and during the whole of the month a 
growing demand is reported both for discounts and for call loans. 

In the money market, another of the most notable circumstances is the excite- 
ment caused by the recent failure of several of the New York City Savings banks. 
Eleven of these institutions have failed within a few months, and the question 
is asked whether others are not in a moribund condition. It is urged that 
if any of the savings banks which are now reputed as solvent do not deserve 
that reputation, the fact should be known; that proper action may be taken 
to close them, and divide among the depositors as much as can be saved from 
the general assets. On the part of the Superintendent of the Bank Depart- 
ment it is contended that he has not been remiss in regard to any of the 
eleven banks of this city which have succumbed. The savings banks in 
question are: the Third Avenue, People’s, Central Park, Mutual Benefit, 
German Uptown, Security, Mechanics and Traders’, Abingdon Square, Trades, 
Bond Street, and New-Amsterdam. Of the eleven banks, seven were chart- 
ered since 1867, they were weak institutions, and their failure was merely a 
question of time. They were all chartered in the face of the protests of the 
Superintendent of the Bank Department, uttered in his reports to the Legis- 
lature from 1858 to 1875. It was not the fault of the Superintendent that 
such banks existed. They were created in spite of him, and were subject to 
no regulating law, except their charters, until 1875. Four of the banks, it is 
said, might have succeeded. They are the German Uptown, the Bond Street 
(once the Atlantic), the Mechanics and Traders’, and the Third Avenue. The 
last three were organized over twenty years ago. They were once prosperous 
banks, They were ruined by the mismanagement of their officers over six 
years ago, end before there was so effective a check upon the officers as is 
created by the new law. The officers impoverished these three banks as well 
as the German Uptown before the Legislature gave the Superintendents full 
power to guard them, except alone the last; and in the case of the last the 
conduct was criminal, and no vigilance could have guarded against it. Thus it 
is contended that out of eleven failed savings banks seven ran their career in 
spite of the Bank Superintendent. Two of the others were put into a condition 
which insured eventual failure long before the present Superintendent came into 
office. Both wei examined by competent authorities in 1871, and permitted 
to go on, The third one was ruined by the criminal conduct of officers, and by 
no neglect of the Bank Superintendent. We have no wish to enter into the 
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controversy, and merely refer to it as one of the events which is attracting 
attention in the money market when the condition of the savings banks is by 
some persons regarded as a possible source of future trouble. The general im- 
pression is, however, that the savings banks of the city and State are for the 
most part sound. 

The stock market is somewhat unsettled by the war news from Europe. 
United States securities are stronger in sympathy with:the advance in gold. 
State bonds are quiet, but with a firmer undertone. Railroad bonds are strong 
for all the first-class trunk roads. The share market shows great activity with 
advancing prices, and an evident demand from investors for some of the cheaper 
solid securities. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : Sept. 27. Oct. 4. Oct. 11. Oct. 17. Oct. 21. 


Gold ccccce..scocccce. 109% .«. 109% .. 109 ° 109% .. 110% 
U.S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 116% .. 15% .. 115% .. I1s% «. 115% 
U. S. new ss Coup.... 114% .«. 114% .. 114%. 115 i 114% 
U. S. 4%s, 1891 one «5 111 ae 110% .. 111 ° cree 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 69% .. yo% .. my... 70% .. 71% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 96% .. 98% .. 102% .. 102 ‘a 10454 
Lake Shoreseeeee.--+ 52% .. 54% .. 57 os 57% .. 60% 
Chicago & Rock Island 103 oe 98% .. 101% .. 102 e* 102% 
New Jersey Central... 25 os 29 Pr 37%. 35 ee 37% 
Del. Lack, & West.... 73% 67% .. 70o% .. 72% .. 78 
Delaware & Hudson... 66 63% .. 67% «. 67% 7 
North Western 31% 345% + 36% .. 36% .. 41% 
Pacific Mail 23% =. 22%... 23 24% .. 24% 
Erte coccccsccccccccce 10 is 9% «- 104% .. 10% .. 11% 
Call Loans..... posccce 1% @ 3% .. 2@%4q .. 2@4 Pe 3@4.. 3@4 
Discounts.......+.++++ 4% @s5% .. 5@6 .. 5@7 o- 5@7 « 5@7 
Bills on London....... 4-82-4.84 +. 4.83-4.84%.. 4.83%4-4.85.. 4.83% -4.85.. 4.82%4-4.84% 
Treasury balances, cur. -» $36,107,296 .. $39,079,567 .- $40,585,445 -- $41,266,479 
Do. do. gold. 40,631,561 .. 41,880,010 .. 45,174,874 .. 49,148,275 


While the long-continued businesss depression is beginning to decrease in 
this country, the tendency in Europe is less satisfactory. The official report 
of failures in England shows heavier losses there than here, and the trans- 
actions of the banks, published by Zhe London Economist, indicate a decline 
since May Ist of 14 per cent. in the inland trade, and of 12.4 per cent. in 
all trade. The diminution of profits in Germany, where the times are even 
worse now than in 1875, may be judged from the following statement, given 
by the Berlin Borsen Zeitung, of the profits of banks, iron and coal com- 
panies, and trading companies in Germany, in 1872, 1873, and 1875: 


‘ Profits, per cent.———— 

Companies. Number. 1872. 1873. 1875. 

Banks, old.......05 0. Se Lee eee 48 ees 10675 ones 7-15 cone 5-47 
Banks, new sees 10.46 ae 2.52 owes 2.10 
Iron and Coal, old....**** Tr 15.69 anes 19.23 ere 415 
Iron and Coal, new Cac 10.86 sees 7.02 ence 1.52 
Te; GA ...8cscccecs. ES eB oe 25 wees 7.92 abe eee - suas 5.76 
PN, DOE Seadctsisensovecrcicrscsivess 225 oooe 8.40 oes 3-32 snee 1.36 


The negotiation of the new 434’s is reported to be going on in a satisfactory 
manner in London. Notwithstanding the war excitement and the depression of 
consols, 2 per cent. U. S. securities are steady, and the railways, except Illinois 
Central, are firmer and in demand. These facts are pebin to indicate that 


whether the expectations of a great European war should be realized or not 
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there will in any event be a large amount of capital in England and in the 
Continental countries that will seek to invest itself in American securities. In 
the report of the National banks and the treasury we notice that there is no 
contraction of the bank-note aggregate. National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $ 322,870,952; gold notes, $2,099,180. The balances in the 
Treasury at the close of business October 21st were as follows: Currency, 
$ 13,229,346; specia¥ deposit of legal tenders for the redemption of certificates 
of deposit, $39,890,000; coin, including $32,210,100 in coin certificates, 
$71,273,106; outstanding legal tenders, $ 368,494,740. Subjoined are the 
statistics compared with those of previous reports : 

Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Coin in Coin 
ending circulation. circulation. U.S. deposits. Total bonds. Treasury. Certificates. 


1875. 
July 24... $ 350,764,469 - $ 374,753,362 - $18,792,200 . $ 393,545,562 + $66,926,937 . $22,628,300 


Aug. 7..-+ 348,937,939 -- 374,927,862 .. 18,792,200 «+ 393,720,062 .. 71,953,412 ++ 22,657,200 
Aug. 21-.-+ 349,130,000 .. 374,788,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,580,962 .. 70,738,807 ** 18,561,000 
Sept. 11... 347,980,000 .. 373,382,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,174,962 -- 66,730,316 16,389,400 
Sept. 25.... 347,720,223 -- 372,150,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 390,942,962 .. 66,924,152 .- 12,435,000 
Oct. 346,769,853 369,791,762 .. 18,782,200 388,573,962 .. 68,784,332 .. 12,477,100 
16.... 346,813,776 .- 368,857,212 .. 18,782,200 .. 387,639,412 -- 70,472,506 .. 12,775,600 
23+--+ 344,458,728 368,119,917 «+ 18,760,000 .. 386,879,917 .. 69,070,408 .. 11,502,300 
346,805,616 .. 367,799,412 «- 18,730,000 .. 386,529,412 .. eeceee.. 
6..++ 3459799,108 .. 366,658,312 .. 18,730,000 .. 385,388,312 .- 72,042,514 16,069,900 
18.... 343,938,278 -- 364,690,112 .. 18,626,500 .. 383,316,612 .. 69,206,263 .. 21,447,000 
343-253,577 ++ 362,108,062 18,626,500 «+ 380,734,562 73,200,709 ++ 34,429,000 
341,557,911 358,428,650 18,621,500 .. 376,050,150 +. 75,051,625 -- 33,786,900 
340,046,776 «+ 355,321,715 ++ 18,741,500 .. 374,053,215 -» 69,657,203 ++ 34,797,600 

3376351219 -- 347,800,350 ++ 18,623,000 «+ 366,423,350 -. 76,148,711 

335,197,105 344,883,850 .. 18,623,000 363,506,850 eeeceeree 
332,322,678 342,340,550 18,823,000 . 361,163,550 .. 65,664,354 -. 22,874,000 
331,839,109 340,249,850 .. 18,723,000 ..*369,772,284 .. 61,848,009 .. 3¢,588,600 
326,562,064 .. 338,823,850 .. 18,723,000 . ++ 62,580,612 .. 25,120,000 
324,832,877 -- 337,318,650 .. 18,743,000 ++ 63,204,594 31,678,100 
324,970,132 .. 327,289,800 .. 19,155,000 «+*368,494,740 ++ 71,273,106 .. 32,210,100 

* Outstanding greenbacks. 


DEATHS. 


At BALTIMORE, MD., on Thursday, October 12th, aged forty-three years, 
E. KENT HOLTZMAN, Cashier of the First National Bank of Baltimore. 


At NEw York, on Wednesday, September 27th, aged seventy-two years, 
Lucius HopkKINs, President of the Importers and Traders’ Bank from its organ- 
ization until the year 1863. 


At PROVIDENCE, R. I., on Sunday, October 22d, aged fifty years, JOHN 
LuTHER, Cashier of the Blackstone Canal National Bank. 


At WELLSBORQUGH, Pa., on Monday, September 25th, aged thirty years, 
EuGENE H. Rosinson, Cashier of the First National Bank of Wellsborough. 





